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ON MAGIC. 


PuBLic curiosity was greatly awakened, last winter, by the exhibition 
of Maelzel’s Automaton Chess Player. ‘The wonder was, how an ina- 
nimate image could be made to manifest those functions which are pecu- 
liar to life and intelligence. ‘There was evidently no external commu- 
nication with the automaton. The chest with which it was connected, 
and where its marvellous feats were performed, was thrown open, door 
after door, to convince incredulous spectators that it contained nothing 
but machinery; and, as the greatest of all arts is to conceal art, the ex- 
hibition was so managed as to avoid even the semblance of deception, 
It was not, however, generally known; or, if known, it was not gene- 
rally believed that the whole mystery of the affair admitted of a plain 
and easy solution. If the exposition by Sir David Brewster, of this 
wonder of wonders, had received only a slight examination, it would 
have been enough, one would think, to convince even a genuine believer 
in all the verities of Baron Munchausen, that this self same chest, even 
during its greatest exposure to public view, was still sufficiently capacious 
to hold an ordinary sized man—that what appeared to be machinery had 
no connexion at all with the movements of the automaton, and that the 
game was actually played by a living person concealed partly in the 
automaton and partly in the chest. ‘There was not, therefore, in fact, 
any thing more marvellous about the performance than in a man’s 
moving a chess by the hand of a child, or by a pair of tongs. Yet to 
the exhibiter it was just as important as his whole income, to give to this 
very simple transaction an air of impenetrable mystery. 

We adduce this as a familiar instance, in part to illustrate the ease with 
which impositions could be practised in darker ages and among a credu- 
lous people, and in part because of its intimate connexion with the subject 
of this essay. For had the belief in spiritual agency been as powerful 
and as prevalent as it once was, this exhibition would doubtless have 
been imputed to the black art, and the exhibiter would have been sin. 
gularly favored had he escaped the terrible ordeal to which the suspected 
familiars with the prince of darkness were often exposed. 

There is in human nature an instinctive love for the marvellous which 
embraces the extremes of curiosity and superstition—and men in all 
have taken advantage of this principle, to acquire wealth and obtain in- 
fluence. Hence improvement in the arts, and discoveries in natural 
science, have often been enveloped in mystery, accessible to none but 
the initiated. Meanwhile public curiosity was awake, and public super- 
tition was heightened by results entirely inexplicable upon the principles 
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with which they were familiar. If, for instance, the celebrated disco. 
verer of the art of printing had explained the manner in which he mul- 
tiplied books beyond all former precedent, none could have been so stu- 
pid as to suppose that he was indebted to the evil one for his success, and 
none would have sought his life under such an assumption, unless from 
some such motive as operated upon the Grand Seigneur who put to death, 
ostensibly for the benefit of his numerous scriveners, the first individual 
who established a press at Constantinople, but perhaps for the still more 
politic purpose of keeping his faithful subjects in all possible ignorance. 

It will hence appear, that much of the popular superstition which has 
prevailed in the world, has arisen from what is termed scientific or na- 
tural magic, which may be defined the art of producing unusual and 
striking effects by means of the known powers of nature; because these 
effects, however marvellous and magical they may appear, are really 
produced by natural means. And what has materially aided in pro- 
ducing this illusion, are the deception to which all the senses are subject; 
the influence of disease on the animal constitution, and the power which 
imagination exerts on the other faculties of man. For illustration on 
these points, we beg leave to refer to Brewster’s Letters on Natural 
Magic, Scott’s on Demonology and Witchcraft, and also to the Appendix 
to Dick on the Improvement of Society—works which are now becoming 
common, as they are published in the Harper’s Family Library. 

In the most extended signification of the term, magic is the art of per- 
forming something which surpasses the natural powers of man by the 
aid of superior spirits. It is, therefore, predicated entirely upon a belief 
in the existence of such agents, and in their ability to exert an influence, 
either for good or ill, over the destinies of man. Wherever a propen- 
sity to magic has appeared, it may be traced, in most cases, to the erro- 
neous conceptions of ignorant and uncultivated men, with respect to the 
power which these spirits are capable of exerting, and to the habit of 
ascribing to their agency every thing difficult to explain on natural prin- 
ciples. In all the forms which it has assumed among different people 
and in different ages, it proceeds upon the same general idea; and there- 
fore, in all its diversities, there is a striking resemblance. ‘There is also 
a similarity in the means which all prescribe to propitiate or appease 
these superior spirits, or to avert the threatened evil. And the less ge- 
neral knowledge men have of the powers of nature and their effects, the 
more inclined will they be to magic, and to all kinds of superstition which 
relate to the natural world. It is, however, far from being confined 
exclusively to the ignorant. It is even said of Earl Grey, late premier 
of England, that he is utterly incapable of overcoming his instinctive 
dread of the power which these supposed agents are capable of exerting. 
And no doubt many others equally enlightened, equally sound in body 
and mind, are similarly haunted. They may, for instance, be fully 
apprized of the illusions to which the vision is subject—they may be 
able to account for many. strange sounds on the known principles of 
acoustics, and for other things equally strange by which the other senses 
are sometimes deceived. And they may further be in the habit of as- 
cribing to the influence of imagination and disease, many of the phantoms 
of various and multiform aspects which play before them, and yet 
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remain, despite of their judgment and reason and experience, morbidly 
sensitive to the influence of these secret and invisible agents. 

Should it be asked when was magic first practised, or who was its 
original inventor, it would be difficult to give a satisfactory answer, as 
it has prevailed in all savage nations from the earliest history of the 
world. Pliny, however, is of the opinion that it originated in Persia, 
and that Zoroaster was among the founders of the art; and it is not im- 
probable that, in that country and in the age referred to, it was reduced 
to a system, and taught by masters of the art inthe same manner as the 
prevalent systems of philosophy. Wherever ignorance prevailed, there 
was no difficulty in producing the conviction, that the phenomena of nature 
were the results of spiritual agency; and, in such circumstances, men of 
superior attainments, or of more art than their fellows, availing thems 
selves of the popular belief to secure their own advantage, invented 
certain rites by which they professed to control those agents and render 
them subservient to their purposes. Hence it was customary, 

ist. For those who aspired after riches or honor, to attempt to secure 
their object by professing superior skill in the medicinal art; and, for 
this purpose, they resorted to supernatural assistance, to magic medi- 
cines, incantations, alchymy, philtres and mysterious rites. And the more 
dark and enigmatical the means which they prescribed, the more wel- 
come were they—the more efficacious their prescriptions were supposed 
to be, and the richer their reward. Even the effects produced by the 
natural virtues of herbs, medicines, and other means of cure have been 
ascribed by some to the influence of a spiritual agency. It was under 
the same superstitious notion that many, a few years ago, purchased, at 
an enormous price, what were called metallic points, to be used as a 
sovereign remedy for rheumatism and other maladies; and partly to the 
same cause is to be ascribed the great celebrity of certain quacks and 
root doctors in some parts of the country. Pliny unhesitatingly affirms 
that magic first arose from medicine, and that the superior virtues of the 
medicinal art are to be ascribed to the influence in question. 

2d. It was also customary for those who secretly wished to injure 
others or be revenged upon them, to employ various herbs, roots or 
formulas of speech, for the purpose of bewitching or enchanting the ob. 
jects of their dislike; and, on the other hand, to resort to amulets and 
charms, when they would repel the injury to themselves from like prac. 
tices in others. We shall presently refer to some specimens in point, 
under this description of magical practices. 

3d. It was further customary for those who wished to acquire knowl. 
edge of the secret intentions of others who were their enemies, who stood 
in the way of their success, who had stolen their property, or what 
awaited their future concern, to consult those who were supposed to be 
familiar with spirits, or the spirits themselves. Hence divinations, dreams, 
apparitions, &c. have always been the instruments employed by magi. 
cians in the practice of their art. 

Wherever these superstitious opinions have prevailed, the supposed 
confidant of superior spirits would naturally command veneration and 
influence. Whether impostors or deluded themselves, or both, it made 
but little difference as to the regard which was paid to their character. 
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In the Holy Scriptures, there are distinct allusions to the art under con- 
sideration. As charms and fascinations were resorted to by the magi- 
cians of old, it illustrates Ecclesiastes x. 11, where it is written, ‘surely 
the serpent will bite without enchantment.’ And Psalm lviii. 5, 6, they 
are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to 
the voice of charmers charming never so wisely.’ 

To illustrate the real character of the art, we shall now adduce some 
historical references. Homer, in his Odyssey, introduces Ulysses, who 
speaks of Circe in the following stran—(We use the translation of 
Pope. ) 

“She leads before and to the feast invites, 


I follow sadly to the magic rites; 
* * * * + 


She mixed the poison, fraudulent of soul, 

The poison mantled in the golden bowl, 

I took and quaffed it, confident in heaven, 

Then raised the wand, and then the word was given.” 


So common indeed was the practice of using poison in the ancient 
magic rites, that veneficium in Latin, and papyoxsia in Greek, signifies 
both the mingling of poison and sorcery. Crichton in his history of Ara- 
bia, Hastie in his Journal at Madagascar, Tyerman and Bennett in their 
account of the South Sea Islands, Edwards’ West Indies, and indeed 
almost every writer that refers to the superstitions of Pagan nations, 
speaks of poisoning as a common practice of the conjurers or magicians 
of the present day. Where poison is made the ordeal for discriminating 
between the innocent and the guilty, as in Mr. Hastie’s account of Ma- 
dagascar, it must be easy for a person possessing a knowledge of the 
proper antidote to acquire celebrity; and on this knowledge depends the 
skill of those who are employed in savage nations to repel the injuries 
which conjurers, by their poisons, have sought to inflict. The negroes 
of South-Carolina, it is well known, have their fetishes, their amulets 
and their charms; and, as Circe led Ulysses to the magic rites, and pre- 
sented him the poisoned bowl, so do the magicians in all benighted 
regions practice the same cruel art—not always to the destruction of 
their intended victims, who, by their own knowledge or by the assistance 
of others, sometimes avert the deleterious effects of the baneful drug 
which has been secretly mingled with their food or their drink. 

It was unquestionably this species of magic which the Arabians called 
the black art, both from the belief that there was a connexion between 
wicked men and evil spirits or malignant deities, and from the real inju- 
ries which were perpetrated by theirmeans. Their effects are expressed 
by such phrases as calignavit occulos, and eclipsi affecit deus solem, 
blindness being superinduced by the action of the poison. In distinction 
from this there was another species more harmless which they denomi- 
nated white magic, and in this there was supposed to be a connexion with 
good spirits. It was the black magic which most extensively prevailed; 
and as it was the source of great injury and of frequent deaths, and as it 
probably was the same which is referred to in Scripture history, the ap- 
parently severe enactments of the Jewish legislator against such practices 
are manifestly equitable. For if it be right that a murderer should be 
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ut to death, the wizards and w ritehes | and conjurers of that day, as their 
hands were all stained with blood, deserved not to live. I am aware of 
the sympathy which is naturally felt for those who have been executed 
for their sorceries; but it is because no greater degree of criminality is 
attached to their deeds than we are in the habit of attributing to the 
comparatively innocent impositions of modern jugglers. But the cases are 
quite different, and we are apt to be deceived by a similarity of names. 
A recent example may perhaps illustrate the terrible effects of this 
art as it was, in all probability, practised in ancient times. Mr. Hastie 
mentions a single district in Madagascar, which was, till 1825, annually 
deprived of thousands of its inhabitants by the ordeal of poison; and this 
destruction of human life, it is clearly to be inferred, was through the 
influence of conjurers; for he assures us that it prevailed till at last Ra- 
dama, the king, convinced of the futility of this ordeal as a test, prohi- 
bited his subjects. from resorting to the use of nostrums, charms, or un- 
known medicines which had been i imposed upon them by designing knaves 
at high prices, but which, in many instances, occasioned much disturb- 
ance and bloodshed, by inducing the credulous to trust in them, to diso- 
bey the laws, and even to rise up in arms against the established autho- 
rities.” And if such was the witchcraft mentioned in the Scriptures, no 
nal enactments against it could be too severe. 

The system of Odia, of which a full account is given in Edwards’ 
West Indies, and to which allusions are made in one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
works, is attributed to the administration of poisonous drugs in connexion 
with cant words, phrases and ceremonies—the usual arts of those 
who work mischief by their pretended familiarity with spirits. And 
among many of our negroes the belief in the power of Obia is retained 
still in full vigor. Nor canthere be but little question that poison conti- 
nues to be administered with wicked intent, to perpetuate and strengthen 
the influence of those who are ambitious of honor among the people of their 
own color. It is impossible to determine how far the imagination may 
operate in giving efficacy to the tricks and incantations and threats of 
our sable magicians; for, to effect their purpose, they are wont to appeal 
to something stronger than imagination—to the aid of natural agents, 
which they employ with great secrecy and cunning. 

In Borabora, one of the South Sea Islands, the Rev. Mr. Orsmond, of 
the London Missionary Society, who had resided there for many years, 
speaking of the same class of impostors, says, ‘if they could only get 
hold of something, however filthy or worthless, which could be traced 
to the object of their vengeance, they were believed to have his life at their 
mercy. ‘They muttered certain cant words to household idols of their 
own—the names of which they kept secret, because the knowledge of 
them would enable others to set up for conjurers as well as them- 
selves—and within five or six hours their victims would die by the most 
dreadful torments which would distort their limbs and horribly convulse 
their bodies. What other aids besides imprecations to accomplish their 
diabolical ends these wretches might employ, were of course kept secret, 
as the names of their familiar spirits, though much more easy to be 
guessed.’ He adds that ‘an old sorcerer of this class lately died here 
who was reported to have slain his hundreds,’ and speaks of a late king 
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of one of that cluster of islands who was said to have been an adept in this 
mystery of iniquity. ‘A frequent trick of the malicious conjurers’ [he furth- 
er says] ‘was to obtain (as usual and indispensable) something which had 
come from the person whom he meant to destroy, or which had belonged 
tohim. ‘This they enclosed in a cocoa nut shell, and watched an oppor- 
tunity to bury it, unobserved, in the earth, under the oven of stones in 
which he was accustomed to bake his provisions. When therefore the 
destined victim attempted to put bread-fruit, or hog’s flesh into this oven 
to be dressed, the mental agony seized him and he died on the spot. All 
the deaths, in these cases, were of this hideous kind, and by their symp- 
toms they may be supposed to have been accomplished by poison.’ 

He also speaks of defensive as well as offensive conjurers—the former 
of whom were employed by people who suspected themselves bewitched, 
to repel the evil which they apprehended, by incantations or prayers of 
a similar kind ‘to some unknown fiend, which should cause the plague 
meditated against them to recoil upon the original conjurers, who would 
then fall down and die instead of their intended victims.’ 

Such are specimens of modern magic in its worst forms, among savage 
nations; and such, there is reason to believe, was in substance the form 
which it assumed in the nations by which the ancient Israelites were 
surrounded, and the form in which it was practised by those of that nation 
who were addicted to idolatry. Was it then cruel to visit such impos- 
tors with exemplary vengeance? Could we ourselves tolerate them even 
for a day? 

Mr. Orsmond relates an instance which strikingly resembles Virgil’s 
Ducete ad urbem, mea carmina ducete Daphnim. 


‘‘Restore, my charms, 
My longing Daphnis to my longing arms.” 





‘The husband,’ he says, ‘whose wife had eloped, having put into the 
hands of the conjurer a present, he was prepared to expect that by virtue 
of this man’s charms, the false one would, of her own accord, return to 
her husband, follow him every where, and love him with entire af- 
fection.’ 

The Dervises and Molahs of Arabia, according to Crichton, are expert 
jugglers, and by the illusions of this sublime science they appear to the 
astonished spectators ‘to pierce their bodies with lances, strike sharp 
pointed instruments into their eyes, or leap from the roofs of houses upon 
a pole shod with iron, which seems to run through the body while they 
are carried, like spitted victims, about the streets.’ Analogous feats 
have been performed in all nations from the earliest history of time. 

The Necromancy also which Homer describes in the visit of Ulysses 
to the Cimerians, has prevailed to a greater or less degree among the 
Indian and other savage tribes. We use again the translation of Pope. 


‘“When lo appeared along the dusky coasts 

Thin airy shoals of visionary ghosts, 

Fair pensive youths and soft enamored maids, 

And withered elders, pale and wrinkled shades, 
Ghastly with wounds, the forms of warriors slain 
Stalked with majestic port, a martial train; 

These, and a thousand more, stalked o’er the ground, 
And all the dire assembly shrieked around.” 
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From the Iliad we learn that Achilles was first convinced of the real 
existence of the souls of the departed in the under world, by the appa- 
rition of the spirit of his friend Patroclus in a dream. As the existence 
of such spirits formed an article of general belief, they appeared not only 
in the dreams of men, but, to their excited imaginations, in their wakeful 
hours. And they who were skilled in the art of magic, availing them- 
selves of the popular superstition, could contrive means to raise and lay 
them at pleasure. We knew a man who, out of sheer mischief, one dark 
night, frightened a whole neighborhood by the exhibition of a white 
figure in the high way, with phosphorescent pieces of wood in the place 
of eyes and nose and mouth and hands. And he wanted only the power 
of ventriloquism to make the ghost give utterance to any predictions he 
might please. In this way there is reason to believe that the conjurers 
and magicians of every age have succeeded in creating the impression 
that they could hold actual converse with the dead, and render them 
both visible and audible. 

From what has been said it is apparent that there is no material dif. 
ference between the magic of ancient and modern times. It has existed, 
however, in rather a modified form among the civilized nations of Asia 
and Europe, and is traced by some to the principles of the New Platonic 
philosophy which first flourished in Egypt. The enthusiastic adherents 
of this philosophy, during the second and third centuries, brought the 
ancient religion of the Greeks, and the superstitious opinions which pre- 
vailed among them into a scientific form, and gave them a learned aspect. 
To secure for their notions a favorable reception, they pretended that 
they were purely Platonic, and mingled with them the Platonic opinions 
respecting the purification of souls, demons, union with the Deity, &c. 
The New Platonists, among whom were Jamblichus, Proclus and Por- 
phyry, divided magic into two parts, Ist. dscupyia, deoupyimn sexy, or 
magia alba, white magic—i. e. the art of gaining over good demons, or 
good deities, and of procuring their assistance and co-operation by means 
of appointed ceremonies, fasts, sacrifices and other rites. This art was 
also called éswyoyia, i. e. the art of enlisting the gods on one side. The 
other division was called yoy (from yong incantator) magia atra, 
witchcraft, the art of securing the assistance of evil spirits. The first, 
T heurgy, as described by Jamblichus, ‘is the science of the gods, and of 
the various classes of superior spirits, of their appearing to men and 
their operations, and the art by certain acts, habits, words and symbols, 
of moving the Gods to impart to men secrets which surpass the powers 
of reason, to lay open the future to them, and become visible to them.’ 
He adds that ‘this Theurgy, which goes further than philosophy, was 
first imparted and revealed to men by the gods themselves in ancient 
times, and afterwards preserved among the priests.’ This Jamblichus, 
according to Murdock’s Ecclesiastical History, vas a Pagan, and died 
about A. D. 333. The book from which this quotation is made, bears 
his name, and is entitled De Mysterits Aigyptiorum. 

The introduction of the New Platonic Philosophy into the Christian 
church brought with it these opinions respecting Theurgy and witchcraft, 
though 1 in a more modified form, and intermingled with Jewish and Christ- 
ian ideas, as might be shown by a reference to the Institutes of Lactantius. 
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The circulation of these opinions was also promoted by the enthusiastical 
writings which were published in the fifth century, under the assumed 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite. It was the almost universal opinion 
of the Christian Fathers, that oracles, auguries, and the whole system of 
heathen divination were to be ascribed to the devil, and were a product 
of this yoyria, or black magic. Among the Jews some adopted the 
opinions above described, while others adhered to their Cabalistic dreams, 
and pretended to work wonders with words and phrases taken from the 
Bible with the name of God or angels, and all this participated of the 
Theurgy which has just been described. And indeed this is a practice 
which is not yet entirely exploded. A remnant of it is seen in the su- 
perstitious regard which is paid to the first word on which the eye rests, 
on opening the Scripture, as though it were some how or other a revela- 
tion to them concerning their state or their prospects. ‘Theurgy also 
prevailed extensively among the Saracens, especially of the twelfth 
century, many of whom employed themselves zealously in search of the 
philosopher’s stone by the practice of white magic, and transmitted the 
results of their search to the Christians both of Asia and Europe. The 
mystery of the philosopher’s stone, in their opinion, comprehended more 
than mere alchymy, or the art of transmuting metals, and the secret of 
preserving life a thousand years. It had for its higher object, the entire 
elevation of men, bodily and spiritually, and this “object they sought to 
effect, by magic or a mysterious connection with good spirits. 

It may be said in general of the Jewish and Christian teachers of that 
age, that while they condemned heathen Theurgy, it was not on account 
of its being a superstitious practice, but chiefly, if not altogether, because 
of the homage rendered by it to strange gods. For the gods and de- 
mons of the heathen were regarded both by Jews and Christians as 
devils and fallen angels. But while they condemned Theurgy as involving 
this homage, facts seem clearly to prove that they retained the art itself 
unaltered except in itsname. During the middle ages magic was indeed 
in many places exchanged for astrology, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of the physics of Aristotle. And the Cabalistic figure which 
forms the introduction to most of our almanacs shows that a relic of this 
worthless science is still preserved. Another relic consists in the impres- 
sions on the minds of many that there are lucky and unlucky days. We 
all know the superstition of seamen and others respecting Friday. But 
even astrology did not effect the extermination of magic, nor did the 
revival of letters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For it was 
then in greater repute thanever. ‘The heads of the learned as well as 
of the illiterate, of theologians and civilians, as well as of the rabble were 
filled with the notion that there were in reality alliances between wicked 
men and wicked spirits; and many were condemned and executed as 
wizards aud witches under the influence of this belief. Among the 
writers by whom it was successfully assailed, the name of Becker of 
Amsterdam stands foremost. His work is entitled The Enchanted 

‘orld. He was followed in England by Webster, and in Germany by 
Christian Thomasius, whose work De Crimine Magie was first publish. 
ed at Halle in1701. Great opposition was at first excited against these 
writings; but, by degrees, the princes and theologians, and even the 
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common people became ashamed of their superstition—the trials of 
witches were abandoned, and provision was made for the better instruc- 
tion of the people and the enlightening of the public mind. 

It was at this period that our own country was settled, and the only 
apology that can be offered for the superstition of our ancestors in this 
respect, is the spirit of the age. If they persecuted, sometimes to death, 
those who were suspected of witchcraft, it was in accordance with the 
prevailing sentiment of all civilized Evrope. It was also in accordance 
with law—and the right and the equity of the transaction were advocated 
by the highest dignitaries of Church and State in the land from which 
they had emigrated. 

Some have attributed, and perhaps justly, to the Cartesian philosophy, 
the diminished influence of this art; but still though shorn of a great 
part of the power which it once exerted, the remnants of it are yet to be 
found in almost every community. Knapp, a distinguished German 
writer, to whom I acknowledge myself indebted for some of the sentiments 
which have been advanced, speaks of great numbers who, a few years 
ago, were led away in his country by the conjurer Schropfer, and after- 
wards by Cagliostro. And it appears to me more than probable that the 
Mormonism of which so much has been recently said, is but another form 
of this same delusive art. Whether it be true or not, as reported, that 
the high priest of Mormonism himself, has been actually detected in 
assuming the form of an angel, it is manifest that he must have prac- 
tised some kind of deception in order to gain and secure, as he has done, 
such a number of followers. ‘The excesses of the Mormonites, if reports be 
true, present them, as in striking affinity with the conjurers of the darkest 
regions of the earth; and it is a question of casuistry not easily settled, 
how far it is right to permit men to disturb the peace of society, and 
practise their deceptions to the manifest injury of the public. While all 
in this land strenuously advocate the principles of universal toleration, 
none doubt the propriety of restraining a madman, and prescribing some 
limits to manifest imposture. As a general rule it is conceded that free- 
dom of opinion should be allowed to all; but then opinions, when they 
lead to acts, as they usually do, must not conflict with the general good. 
And so far as the history of magic exhibits its real character, whether in 
the witchcraft and sorceries spoken of in the Bible, or as practised amon 
the ancient heathen, or as adapted to the Platonic philosophy, under the 
appellation of Theurgy, or as received in a modified form by both Jews 
and Christians in the early part of the Christian era, and subsequently 
practised, or as it obtains in all heathen nations of the present day, and 
breaks out in some of its aspects almost every where, we cannot forbear 
regarding it, as Becker did, a crime which should not be endured. For 
whatever be the foundation in truth for this art, it has ever proved the 
source of immense, of incalculable mischief. It has encouraged impos. 
tors and duped the people. I have supposed that there might be some 
foundation in truth for this art; and it is upon this principle that imposi. 
tions generally, if not always, have some such foundation, The demo- 
niacal possessions recorded in the New Testament, and the necromancy 
and witchcraft, in the Old, furnish the basis on which the verity of the art, 
in more modern times, has been defended. But still there is a wide dif. 
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ference between the miraculous agency of the prophets, of the Saviour, 
and of his Apostles, and that which magicians and sorcerers exerted. 
In whatever the latter consisted, it is enough for us to know that their 
art was prohibited by the Mosaic law under the heaviest penalties, and 
doubtless with perfect equity. It is also known that the sorcerers men- 
tioned in the New Testament were rendered powerless, and were asto- 
nished beyond measure by the real miracles which Christ and his apostles 
performed. And it is furthermore evident that they were base and self- 
ish men, and practised their art for the sake of gain—to the injury and 
not to the benefit of their fellow men. Not so the prophets and apostles. 
Their’s was a blameless life, a holy example—and instead of invoking 
the aid of superior spirits, or involving in mystery the gifts with which 
they were endowed, they applied directly to God the source of all power, 
in a way the most simple, the most dignified, and for purposes always 
compatible with the exercise of justice and mercy. And it is by this 
test we can discriminate between magic and miracle—between false and 
true prophets—between those who acted the part of impostors and the 
true servants of God. For it is an admitted maxim as well of reason 
as of revelation, that ‘the tree is known by its fruit.’ 

If it will not be considered out of place, [ would venture to suggest in 
reference to the evil possessions of which mention is so frequently made 
inthe New Testament, that evil spirits were then permitted to possess 
the bodies of men, or to affect them with dreadful diseases—a power 
which they had not possessed before to any considerable extent, and a 
power which was limited to that age, for the purpose of clearly distin- 
guishing the Christian era in its introduction from every other, and of 
rendering it manifest that Christ was endowed with power over every 
species of evil, the more fully to attest his divine legation. That these 
possessions were therefore permitted to secure an important moral end, 
as facts which come under the cognizance of the people would secure 
credence to his precepts and doctrine, and cause it to be believed that he 
was indeed a prophet and more than a prophet. Had it not been for 
some such facts as these in confirmation of his doctrine, the impression 
would have failed, and all would have remained in unbelief. For ab- 
stract instruction, however clear, could not have broken down the dee 
rooted prejudices that prevailed. But since the establishment of Christ- 
ianity on the infallible proofs which were given by Christ and his apos- 
tles, there seems to be no further necessity for additional testimony. And 
as it is well known that multitudes of pretended miracles have since 
been wrought, and multitudes of impositions—flagrant impositions— 
practised upon men, we want better testimony than any which has yet 
been given that there remains any foundation in spiritual agency for the 
practice of magic. We would not be understood as denying the exist- 
ence and agency of spirits. The proof of Revelation is too explicit on 
that point to admit of doubt or cavil. And there is nothing in the nature 
of the thing itself to render it incredible. There are spirits, good and 
evil, that occupy an intermediate space between God and man; and mor- 
tals, when they die, still exist. But who has the power of securing their 
co-operation? What rites and ceremonies can call them forth from 
their respective abodes? What invocation can bring the good to our 
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aid, or what exorcism can repel those who are evil? Or how happens it 
that in proportion as a people become enlightened and have enlarged 
views of the providence of God, they cease to be haunted by fami- 
liar spirits, and treat with neglect or derision all magical and cabalistic 
rites?’ The art is almost exclusively confined to dark ages, and to an 
ignorant people. When persons of intelligence and piety are under its 
influence, it may be traced, in most cases, to the instructions of the nur- 
sery—to the tales of ghosts with which their minds were embued in early 
childhood, and to the fears and terrors to which they have been sub- 
jected in the process of their education. Wherever there is but one 
opinion in a community upon a subject, and nothing to counteract it, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult in riper- years and under circumstances 
entirely different, for a person to divest himself of his early impressions. 
And though the understanding may be convinced that the impressions 
thus created are without foundation, they still have a powerful hold of 
the feelings, and, in a greater or less degree, influence the conduct. 
Hence it is that this once popular superstition still lingers in the minds of 
some by whom it is theoretically repudiated—just as men entertain fears 
when they know that they are utterly groundless. 








THE MOURNING MOTHER. 


Through childhood’s years the tender gentle one 
Was fondly nurtur’d by a mother’s love; 

And in her fair and beautiful young face 

The light of intellect beam’d bright and pure. 
Oh! how the mother’s heart did beat with joy 
While on her interesting child she gaz’d; 

Yet now how trembled that fond mother’s heart! 
The bridal wreath is on the dear girl’s brow, 
And deep emotions, past all utterance, 

Make the lip quiver and the cheek grow pale. 
A few short months are gone, and where, oh where 
Is now the happy bride, whose speaking eye 
Called forth the soul’s rich, fervid eloquence? 
Alas! in the cold grave her form is laid 

The eye, so beautiful, is closed in death. 


To the lone spot the mother takes her way: 
The shadows of the gently waving trees 

Are resting on the marble monument; 

The winds are heard to sigh softly and sad, 
And pensive music wake amid the flow’rs— 
Flow’rs which have sweetly gush’d up ’round the grave. 
Most holy was the place and beautiful! 

The mother’s hand presses the cold marble; 
Then o’er her aching heart a shiver steals, 

And bowing down her head in agony, 

With tears and kisses bathes the sepulchre. 

Ah! all things choice and bright whisper of her 
To the fond parent who, with holy faith, 

Looks forward only to Eternity. 
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JOE WILKINS. 


“A type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.”” 
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| He was a monstrous liar, thatsame Joe Wilkins. Did you ever meet 
lice with Joe? A most atrocious liar. I must confess I never could under- 
stand it—he was always a mystery to me. Why did he lie so:—what 
motive could he have had for it,—and then—where could his conscience 
have kept itself all the while? It was monstrous’strange. 

Joe and myself met early in life. We were both young—were boys— 
when at school together. He was a liar even then. He had a passion 
for lying. He used—I conscientiously believe—he used to play truant 
solely that he might invent some lie for his extrication afterwards, and 
then he used to boast of his ingenuity. Joe was ingenious—very inge- 
| nious. He could play at all sorts of games with success, and invariabl 
came off winner of the tops, marbles, and play things of all the rest. 
But he lied like a ‘Trojan. 

| Joe had no taste for book learning. He said it disagreed with him,— 
| and soitdid. Joe was always foot ofhis class; and, what was strangest 
| | of all, he used to boast of it. He said he made us all—he was our foun- 
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dation. He was certainly big enough for it. 

Joe was a boy of size. He grew large apace. All idle boys do so. 
Iie ran every where, was knocked about by every body, and seemed to 
fatten upon ill treatment. He was a great shouldered, coarse creature, 
with his elbows always out, and a broad laugh continually upon his big 
mouth. His hair was thick, matted, and looked as if it never submitted 
to combing, and was really of a most suspicious color—a something 
between a red and yellow—a neither fish, flesh, nor red-herring sort of 
complexion. But with all these advantages, Joe was a great har. 

He seemed at one time to promise something better. He set himself 
to his tasks during one chilly November with remarkable industry, and 
every body wondered at his application. While busy too, Joe left off 
lying. He really had no time for that exercise. He came up with the 
class in his application, for Joe was no fool when he tried hard; and we 
all really thought he might get us down if he continued. But he couldn’t 
continue long, and we were safe. ‘The next Christmas holiday ruined 
him. He came back toschool, in January, a greater liar than ever. 

Joe became a merchant a few years ago, and is now doing a large 
business. He is a great salesman, they all say; and, what’s more, they 
say its all owing to , his being so great a liar. I don’t see the secret of 
this, but my authority is good; and I can’t doubt it, seeing that Joe still 
lies as much as ever, and is yet making money. 

What’s more, nobody seems to think the worse of him for it. They 
used to teach me that lying was wrong—criminal; but its not so with 

17 st Joe. Perhaps there is some lying that’s innocent, and known only to 
. business. It may be so, but really I can’t understand it. 

Joe is even popular, I find, among those who know him. They say 
he’s a clever fellow—a ’cute fellow—drives a fine bargain—great sales- 
man; and they employ many more terms than this in expressing his 
qualifications. He laughs with every body—lies with every body— 
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talks with every body, and seems to make money out of every body. 
Every year has advanced him still a step farther in the good opinion of 
the public, and every succeeding year has found him richer than the 
past. He is a member of several Societies—the Tempcrance, the Bi. 
ble, Missionary and others, for like good purposes; but none of them 
has made him proud. He talks to me just as freely as we did at school; 
and I can see that he lies just as much as ever. 

Joe is active in his charities. He is now engaged in collecting sub- 
scriptions from the old ladies, to send a missionary, named Thomson, to 
preach to the people of Bombay or South America—I forget which— 
the propriety of overthrowing the established religion and government 
of the country, as in the last degree hostile to the freedom of man, in this 
life, and his immortal safety hereafter. I suggested to Joe that I thought 
there might be harm to the poor man, if the people should happen to 
think their own religion and government good enough for them. But 
he laughed at my apprehensions. ‘What dol care,’ said he, ‘if they 
do hang him—it will only be one booby less in the country, and one 
bore less to me.’ ‘But Joe,’ says I, ‘is it right to send him where he 
may get murdered?’ ‘I’m afraid,’ says he, coolly enough, ‘I’m afraid 
they won’t murder him.’ ‘But then,’ says I, ‘Joe,—what if he should 
succeed in persuading the mob to murder their king and head men, and 
overturn the religion?’ ‘All the better for trade,’ says he. ‘How, Joe? 
and I pressed him to explain; but he.laughed, and said it would take too 
long, but that the commercial world be greatly the gainer by it. Joe 
certainly is as great a liar as ever. 

After this he asked me to go with him to the Phrenologist—the teacher 
of the new religion of heads—a Doctor Barber; and, as I had nothing 
to do, l agreed to go along with him. Well, Joe was the first to go and 
get his head examined by the doctor. Joe was always an impudent 
fellow. I went close, with several others, and listened to the examina- 
tion. ‘Acquisitiveness large—secretiveness large—conscientiousness 
small,’ and so on, through several particulars. I saw the people laugh, 
and Joe laughed too, but in such a way that I suspected all was not 
right. I pressed Joe to explain the thing to me, but he only laughed | 
again, and said it was a joke; butthe more I[ thought upon it, the more I 
was bent to find out the secret, so [ went next day to the doctor, and 
asked for an explanation; and would you believe it, that only from look- 
ing at Joe’s head, the Phrenologist had found out, at once, what I’ve 
taken so long to tell you. Poor Joe was a born liar—he could hardly 
help it. Some day I’ll tell you more about him, as, being in town now, 
I shall see him frequently.* 


DIGGORY DIMPLE, OF ST. PETER’S. 





* We intend shortly to introduce to our readers, ‘the Baron,’ honest Joe’s bro- 
ther. His head was never examined by Dr. Barber, but the family resemblance is 
striking. They form a ‘noble pair’ ‘parmobile fratrum, and are real originals in 
their way.—[Ep. JournaL. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Man, in a state of nature, may be denominated a savage. Like the 
first murderer, his hand was against every man, and every man’s hand 
was against him. The strong subdued the weak. Each individual relied 
upon his native strength, and the power of his own arm. Social feelings 
had scarcely any existence in his breast. The delighful idea of neigh- 
bor and friend, was no where to be traced, and his situation became the 
more intolerable as his species increased. ‘This condition, from the nature 
of things, was not calculated to continue. Families, tribes, extensive 
communities were gradually formed—social compacts were entered into, 
and laws enacted for mutual protection and convenience. Every indi- 
vidual, upon entering into such social compact, voluntarily surrendered 
a portion of his natural liberty to the sovereign power, which, as Mr. 
Justice Blackstone expresses it, ‘bears the sword of justice, by the consent 
of the whole community.’ 

To this extent, this theory appears to be rational, for, so far as the 
social compact protects the citizen in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; it is not only reasonable, but moral and just. 
Mutual safety and protection should be the end and design of all political 
associations; and no association can be sanctioned by the moral law, 
which may have a contrary tendency. But upon this theory, another, 
though, of a more doubtful character, is constructed. A right, it is con- 
tended, may lawfully be exercised over the life of an individual. Mably 
maintains, that, ‘in a state of nature, I have a right to take the life of him 
who lifts his arm against mine. ‘This, right, upon entering into society, 
(continues he) I surrendered to the magistrate.’ Now, granting the first 
position (which is gravely questioned by some moral philosophers) the 
conclusion, says Mr. Dymond, is an idle sophism, for, it is obviously 
preposterous to say, that, because I have a right to take the life of a man, 
who will kill me, if I do not kill him; the State, which is in no danger, 
has a right to do the same. ‘The danger which constitutes the alleged 
right in the individual, does not exist in the case of the State. The 
foundation of the right is gone—where then can be the right?’ A part 
of the contract entered into, when man first engaged in society, was, 
that, safety and protection should be ensured; and this right of self- 
protection, it is argued, being thus parted with by the citizen and conferred 
upon the State, gives to the State,exactly the same power over all its 
members, as each individual member actually had over himself or 
others; thus maintaining, that, the governing power should be absolute, 
and should extend even to life itself. ‘This reasoning seems to be plausi- 
ble; and, from the force of education and prejudice, has obtained almost 
universal assent—yet, just and reasonable as this may at first appear to 
be, we considér the subject more philosophically discussed and more 
wisely conducted by the Marquis Beecaria, who argues thus: ‘The so- 

vereign power in the magistrate or laws, is composed of those portions of 
personal liberty, which the individual gives up to the State, in order, that, 
he may live under it: he makes the best bargain he can, and sacrifices 
only the smallest portion of his stock. The sovereign, therefore, can 
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have no right over'the life of the subject: a right, we may be sure, he, 
the subject, never parted with. Besides, the citizen has no right over 
his own life, and therefore cannot, if he wished, give it to another.’ In. 
deed, it would appear to us infinitely rational, that, the right to take away 
life, however appertaining to individuals in a state of nature, had been 
wholly superceded by the social compact, and withheld from the govern. 
ing power. In the social state, there would seem to be no necessity for 
its exercise. ‘The arm of the magistrate being strengthened and moral 
influences increased in an immeasurable ratio, the restraining of crimes 
by such influences necessarily becomes more easy and certain, and the 
destruction of life, by way of punishment therefore, is wholly dispensed 
with. 

Again: The advocates for the authority of the magistrate over life, 
contend, and even Mr. Justice Blackstone supports the opinion by the 
weight of his high authority, that, ‘to offences criminal in themselves, 
capital punishments are in some instances inflicted by the immedi- 
ate command of God himself, to all mankind, as in the case of murder, 
by the precept delivered to Noah, their common ancestor and represen- 
tative, ‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
We cannot, in passing, but notice a fact well worthy of attention, that, 
even the first murderer, though he feared that ‘every one that findeth him 
should slay him,’ was not punished with death; but a mark ‘was set upon 
him, lest any finding hm should kill him,’ and he became a ‘fugitive and 
a vagabond in the earth.’ Such as rely upon the precept above cited by — 
Blackstone, seem entirely to overlook another mandate of still higher, 
because of later authority, and which abrogated and entirely did away 
the former; the very precept delivered with great solemnity by the hand 
of God himself, and which was sanctified by the express authority of 
our blessed Redeemer. ‘The commandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is 
surely not less emphatic than the foregoing text, and cannot therefore 
but remain a perpetual obstacle to the advocates of capital punishments. 
The mandate is plain and explicit, is accompanied by no exception or 
reservation whatever, and cannot be subject to any modification, doubt 
or difficulty. Indeed, those who hold the scriptures to be authority, as a 
rule of conduct, cannot, we think, resist the conclusion, that, in no case 
whatever, either as individuals or as societies, can we be justified, much 
less authorised, to deprive a fellow being of existence. 

Here might we rest the argument, regarding such authority as con- 
clusive; but we shall pursue it a little further. Admitting, according 
to this ingenious theory, the social compact, and even according to the 
revealed law, that the power of the magistrate rightfully extended over 
life, and that, for offences bad and unlawful i in themselves, capital punish- 
ments might be inflicted; still, we do seriously contend, that the system 
produces more evil than good to society. Capital punishments are often 
inflicted without express authority from God, and at the mere discretion 
of the human legislator, as for robbery, forgery, theft, and even for 
offences of a lighter kind. It would be shocking to enumerate the dark 
catalogue of prohibited offences merely, which in some countries have 
been, and which still are punished with death. Such it would seem very 
difficult to defend, though many politicians and moralists, who would 
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shudder at the contemplation of the picture, abstractly considered, con- 
tend with as great zcal as ingenuity for the right as existing in the legis. 
lator, derived from the terms of the social compact. Such demand, very 
emphatically, if society is bound, and has undertaken to afford safety and 
protection to the citizen, how can society Fulfil its sacred contracts, without 
possessing, and actually having recourse to, this ultima ratio, this abso- 
lute power, over liberty, and even over life itself? Now this seems to us, 
an unnecessary stretch, and even a waste of power: behold the physical 
force of 2 whole community, arrayed in all its majesty against a subdued 
and prostrate individual. ‘The end seems to be in no respect adequate 
to, or, more correctly speaking, far more than adequate to the object pro- 
posed. Hence, we very seldom find any just proportion between punish- 
ments and offences. The reasoning seems therefore to be unsatisfactory, 
and we can seldom withhold a tear over the victim when, beholding him 
at the altar, he is ready for the sacrifice. 

The murderer, says Mably, in taking away his enemy’s life, believes 
he has done him the greatest possible evil. Death then, in the murderer’s 
estimation, is the greatest of evils. By the fear of death, therefore, the 
excesses of hatred and revenge must be restrained. Rousseau maintains 
language even wilder than this. He says, ‘the preservation of both 
sides (meaning the criminal and the State) is incompatible: one of the two 
must perish.’ Now, in what manner is it to happen, that a nation must 
perish, because a convict should go unhanged, seems extremely difficult 
to comprehend. ‘Absolute necessity alone,’ says Pastoret, ‘can justify 
the punishment of death,’ and Rousseau himself acknowledges that ‘we 
have no right to put to death, even for the sake of example, any but those 
who cannot be permitted to live without danger.’ If this be philosophy, 
it is philosophy too vague and uncertain to direct us on a subject so grave, 
solemn and important as this. 

‘That men should be punished with death for merely prohibited offences, 
seems, at this day, to be utterly unjustifiable. The influence of punish- 
ment on other members of society, by way of deterring from crime, is an 
insufficient pretence. Roscoe is of opinion, that the utility of example 
has been very far overrated, and reprobates severely the case of a man, 
convicted of horse-stealing, who, complaining that it was cruel to hang 
him for only stealing a horse, was answered by the judge, that he was 
not to be hanged for only stealing a horse, but that horses might not be 
stolen. ‘Whether the example (remarks he) might deter others from a 
similar offence was uncertain; but it was certain, that a human being was 
put to death*for the chance of preventing another from stealing a horse.’ 
Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, in his eloquent and learned report to the 
General Assembly of that State, of the plan of a penal code, throws the 
whole force of his philanthropic mind into the argument, against the use 
of capital punishments. He contends, and we think, proves satisfactorily, 
that, the fear of the privation of life does not exert so powerfil an influ. 
ence on the mind, as many other motives which are within the control 
of the legislator—that, if we make the spectacle of the infliction of death 
common, it debases and brutalizes public sentiment; if rare, it converts 
the criminal into a martyr;—and, in either case, we do more evil than 
good. The same train of thought, though in a different strain of argue 
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ment, is maintained by Voltaire. ‘It is high time (says he) to tell the 
world, that a man who is to be hanged is good for nothing. It is plain, 
that twenty stout robbers, condemned to the public works, serve the State 
by their punishment; whereas, when they are put to death, they benefit 
nobody but the executioner. The power of example, remarks Mr. Dy- 
mond, in one of his inimitable essays on the principles of morality, is 
very often rendered abortive (among other causes) by the predestination 
notion, vulgarly prevailing among thieves, ‘that, if they are born to be 
hanged, they are to be hanged, and nothing can prevent it;’ and, he 
further remarks, that while capital punishments do little good, they pro- 
duce much harm. The frequent public destruction of life, has a fearfully 
hardening effect upon those it is intended to intimidate. To familiarize 
the mind with the destruction of life, is to teach men not to abhor that 
destruction. The punishment of death should be designed, therefore, not 
so much to punish the culprit, as to deter others from the repetition of 
crime. A man suffers, clearly, not for the sake of his own reform- 
ation, but to afford an example for the public good. ‘This is the view 
generally taken, and it seems to satisfy the mind; but we do not reflect 
how monstrous is the disproportion of benefit contributed on the part of 
one who suffers the punishment of death? What advantage has the 
criminal ever received, or can he ever receive, from society, which may, 
in any degree, compensate for the irremediable ill thus forced upon him 
by the arm of power? Besides, from the nature of things all earthly 
tribunals must necessarily be imperfect. The very highest evidence 
which courts of justice can attain on any subject, must fall short of abso- 
lute certainty. A jury or a court of justice can never know, that a 
prisoner ts guilty. A witness, it is well remarked, may know, who saw 
the act committed; but others cannot know it. ‘They must depend-upon 
testimony, which, may be mistaken or false. All verdicts are founded 
upon probabilities—upon probabilities which, though they sometimes 
approach to certainty, never attain to it. Can it be necessary to remark 
how many thousands of innocent persons, even after the most labored 
investigation of evidence, have been condemned and have suffered death; 
while, on the other hand, real criminals have escaped with impunity. So 
frequent have been such instances, that those most conversant with courts 
of judicature, are disposed to turn with abhorrence almost from the 
tribunals of justice, and would rather submit their destinies to blindfold 
chance. Let us advert merely, to the melancholy instances cited by 
Mr. Phillips in the appendix to his treatise upon evidence, and while we 
mourn over the imperfection of all human tribunals, we cannot but hesi- 
tate, even after the most direct and positive testimony, before we take 
away that life which God has given, and which, however we might desire 
it, we can never restore. Let not this mode of reasoning be denomi- 
nated sophistical. Be it remembered, that, we are examining an abstract 
principle of moral right. When we consider this, the force and truth of 
our position, we think, must be felt and acknowledged, and, at the same 
time, conceded—that authority over life, can be lawfully exercised only 
by a Power of infinite wisdom, goodness, truth and infallibility. 

When, therefore, we seriously, contemplate this solemn and important 
subject—when we calmly reflect, that, the punishment of death is irrevo- 
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cable, that, we are finite and imperfect beings, our reason folly, our best 
judgment fallible—that, the reformation of the offender can never be 
effected—that death is inefficient as an example—that it produces per- 
nicious effects on the community, and, above all, that it is absolutely 
prohibited and forbidden by the revealed law;—we cannot but conclude 
that it would be wise, humane, just and pious, to substitute in every 
case, other and milder punishments for that of death. 

We cannot conclude without urging another consideration or two, 
not generally noticed. The excutioner, who performs the last melan- 
choly office towards the culprit, is, perhaps must be, selected ever from 
the very lowest, the most degraded rank of society; he being shun- 
ned, and despised, as one accursed. In some countries, indeed, so 
deep is the execration of the common headsman, that, no sooner is 
his horrid task performed, than he is compelled to fly for safety and 
for life, from the fury and indignation of the populace. No man pos- 
sessed of the ordinary feelings of humanity, would voluntarily under- 
take to perform the unholy work. The mind revolts with instinctive 
abhorrence at the individual who wields the blood-stained sword. In 
vain we reflect, that he is a minister, clothed with State authority, stand- 
ing at the right hand of Justice, and even ministering at her sacred 
shrine. It is impossible to dignify his hateful office. We see his blood- 
soiled hands, we mark his ferocious glance, and shudder at his withering 
touch. We feel that his very presence must pollute the robes of Jus- 
tice, however majestic her mien, however awful her sacred presence;— 
Yet, while ever there are criminals to be executed, there will, there must 
be, executioners. And must we be told, that there is no remedy for 
a state of things so deplorable, so monstrous as this?’ Must the homicide 
indeed, walk abroad among us with impunity, and even under the sanc- 
tion and warranty of law? ‘Truly, for such an evil, one, and but one, 
remedy exists. Banish forever, even from the very outportals of the 
temple, this fiend-like monster, in the human form! We would invoke 
the charities of our holy religion—we would perform a lustration—we 
would cleanse the sacred ermine of Justice—we would wash it in the 
fountains of Christian charity—-we would render it once more, as it ever 
should be, whiter than snow! 

Again—How often must it occur, whether from a depraved and 
abandoned heart, or from false and unfounded hope, or from deep 
depression, from fear, or even from despair itself, that the unhappy convict 
is hurried to the place of execution unprepared; yes, totally unprepared 
for the awful change from tune to eternity. Let no one pretend to 
maintain that with this consideration, that is, with the preparation of the 
convict for death, we have nothing to do, and coldly reply in the words 
of Macbeth, ‘Thou can’st not say I did 2t!’—that it is vengeance brought 
down upon his own head, by his own unlawful act, and that the conse- 
quences must rest wholly between the miserable offender and his God! 
Such cannot be the deliberate language of a Christian people, when 
about to force a fellow being out of existence, and to hurry him prema- 
turely from time into the presence of the eternal Judge. The considera- 
tion is an exceedingly awful one, and cannot be dwelt upon without its 
forcing upon the mind such a train of serious reflections as must induce 
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it to forego the benefits, if any, of capital punishments, rather than to 
incur the tremendous responsibility of inflicting them. 

The foregoing considerations have been suggested by the recollection 
of a distressing incident which occurred under the immediate view of the 
writer of this article. The execution of the unhappy Fisher and his 
wife, for robbery on the highway, within a short distance of our city, 
took place some few years ago. ‘The circumstances attending it, were 
of exceedingly deep interest, and, with your indulgence, will be narrated, 
being very applicable to our subject. 

We were called to the prison, on professional business, the evening 
previous to the execution. At the instance of the jailer,"we went down 
with him to the ground cells of the prison, where he unlocked a door, 
which opened into an extensive apartment. The furniture of this gloo- 
my chamber, illumined only by a lantern, which our guide carried in 
his hand, consisted of several deal coffins, a gibbet, whose disjointed 
parts lay, lumbering against the wall, some fragments of rope, a spade, 
a pick-axe, and a few like implements of death and the grave. The 
jailer proceeded to examine the machine, and to ascertain, that all its 
parts were complete and fit, and ready for the morrow. The gibbet 
had served many a turn, since the execution of the hapless youth Den- 
nis to the present time, and we were told of many particulars concerning 
the several victims who had suffered beneath it. ‘Two proper sized 
coffins being selected and delivéred over to an attendant, we followed 
the jailer to another cell, at a remote corner of the building. After 
repeated calls, a voice at length answered from within, as from a sepul- 
chre. The door being unbarred and opened, we beheld, stretched upon 
the floor, a being, that appeared to be any thing rather than human. 
Haggard, pale, emaciated, it began, slowly, to rise from. the floor, growl. 
ing like some glutted hyena, at being roused from his lair. It stood, at 
length, erect before us, resembling more an anatomical preparation than 
a true and living man. “Thus am I served,’ muttered he, ‘whenever 
you want my work. But give me something to drink—I must have 
drink, and I will be contented,,—This was the executioner! Yes—we 
stood in the awful presence of a minister of justice, and we shrunk with 
reverential horror at his glance! 

This solitary, this mysterious being, lived alone in creation. Neither 
wife, nor child, nor kinsfolk had he, and he acknowledged no human 
tie to this world. He was a pensioner upon the sheriff for mere food 
and scanty raiment, and had been so, for a long time, upon the bounty 
of many a predecessor. Here, then, stood before us, in unsophisticated 
reality, the murderer of State, the pensioned cut-throat, the day-laborer of 
death, one who did his work for pay, with fidelity and skill, and all by vir- 
tue of law, and under the sacred sanction of justice. This miserable 
man, being extremely intemperate, it became necessary to confine closely, 
when his services were about to be required. Again and again, he 
entreated to be supplied with liquor, which was positively refused, though 
with the assurance, that, after the execution, if well performed, he should 
have as much to drink as he desired. A transient, but ghastly smile 
flickered, for an instant on his cheek, when the door of his cell was 
again closed and bolted. 
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On the ensuing day, at the particular request of the sheriff, we attend- 
ed at the jail. A minister of the gospel had been for some time in 
private with the convicts, humanely endeavoring to prepare them for 
their awful change. From their cell, sighs, sobs, and moans were 
heard, and sometimes loud and lengthened lamentations—then, all was 
silent, and now, frantic shrieks broke upon the ear. ‘The door of the 
cell remained closed, and we remembered, that this was the culprit’s 
privacy: the eve, to him, of a new and untried life: his preparation for 
eternity! 

In the lobby, silently awaited the sheriff and his attendants. At the 
farthest end of the gallery, stood the executioner, arranging, with profes- 
sional skill, the slip-knot and the noose, and stretching, to their utmost 
length, the fatal cords. ‘The moment at length arrived, and the order was 
given to prepare the convicts. ‘The door was thrown open, and what 
a scene was then exhibited! The miserable man, and his wretched 
wife, were both before us. ‘Two finer forms the sculptor’s fancy has 
seldom sketched: tall, graceful, we might almost add, majestic; but alas! 
fallen, helpless, degraded to the very dust! As the door opened, the 
eyes of this hapless woman, fell upon the ghost-like apparition of the exe- 
cutioner, when she sent forth a shriek, that chilled every heart with 
horror. After long parley and much difficulty, and even resistance on 
her part, the jack-ketch adjusted the cords and pinioned his victims; 
which he performed with indifference the most cold, and with skill the 
most perfect. ‘To depict, with justice, the horrors of this scene, would 
require the pen of a Maturin, a Byron, ora Scott. It was made up ofa 
thousand minute incidents, too much so to note, yet, which essentially 
tended to fill up the whole picture with terrible and affecting interest. 

The prisoners had provided themselves, at their private expense, with 
loose white garments, which they put on over their clothes. ‘They threw 
themselves once more into each other’s arms, and bade each other an 
eternal adieu. From this moment, the executioner appeared to take 
possession of this devoted pair, and thenceforth, to claim them as his own. 
He left them never, for an instant, but stood forth, a conspicuous figure, 
in this melancholy group. It may be considered presumptuous to 
dive into the human heart, and scan its secret and mysterious ope- 
rations; but, in contemplating this extraordinary individual, (whom 
to behold once, was never to forget) it was impossible to consider him, 
but as one of the most debased and abandoned of the human race. The 
all-scrutinizing eye of heaven may alone define the space between the 
hangman and the culprit: our finite judgment cannot determine it. 

The unhappy victims descended the stairs, arm in arm, to a coach in 
waiting at the prison door, and the procession slowly moved forward, 
flanked by a company of cavalry. It was a melancholy, though novel 
sight, to behold a female led out to execution, and it attracted an immense 
concourse of spectators; wonderful to add, of both sexes, and of all ages 
and conditions! Arriving within sight of the gibbet, which was erected 
a little way out of the city, even now we remember the horrible picture 
of despair exhibited in the countenance of Fisher, when he first beheld 
the frightful reality. His cheek assumed a livid paleness, his eyes 
involuntarily closed, a tremor shook his frame, he almost sunk into the 
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arms of the master spirit that now presided over his destiny. He made, 
at this moment, a prodigious effort to recover himself. He drew his 
wife, with a convulsive grasp, to his bosom, and, in a few seconds, he 
looked up, nerved for the issue. 

The coach now reached the spot. The culprits and the jack-ketch 
descended. Fisher mounted the scaffold, and cast his eyes, mournfully, 
around, upon the immense multitude. Not so his wife. She positively 
refused to go up. Neither remonstrances, nor persuasions, nor threats, 
could avail. The constables were at length constrained to resort to 
bodily force, and she was almost dragged to the stand. This unhappy 
woman could not believe it possible, that she was then destined to die. 
She called upon the multitude to rescue her, and stretched forth her 
trembling arms, imploring pity. At one moment, she would rant, and 
blaspheme, and stamp, and rave, with incoherent wildness, and now, 
with execrations the most shocking, she would imprecate perdition on the 
Executive who could consign a woman to an end so ignominious. Si- 
lence, like that of death, hung over the vast assembly, broken only by 
the shrieks (truly demoniacal) of this very maniac upon the verge of eter- 
nity!’ Nothing could be more appalling. She was totally unprepared 
todie. It was pitiable, it was truly heart-rending, to behold this unhappy 
husband, himself just about to perish, and needing every moment for 
his own soul’s sake, bending, with interest the most intense, towards his 
frantic wife, and, in tenderest accénts, conjuring her to make her peace 
with heaven. All was unheeded. Her whole mind seemed engrossed by 
the one absorbing thought, the hope of pardon. ‘The accidental examina- 
tion of a written document, at this moment, by the sheriff, shed a false 
gleam upon her. Grasping at this incident (a frail plank in the tempest of 
despair that raged within her bosom) she was ready to leap from the scaf- 
old, which the cords and the executioner only prevented. The sheriff, 
discovering the error under which she labored, hastily re-folded the 
paper, and, in a sober and impressive voice, assured her, that her expec- 
tations were wholly groundless—-that her moments were few and num- 
bered, and that she must assuredly die. 

No human tongue can adequately describe the intense interest of this 
moment. Happily, the words of the sheriff were electric. She seemed 
to pierce with her eyes into his very soul. Fora moment she was mute. 
Her execrations were hushed, and now, with frantic gesticulations, she 
called upon heaven to have mercy upon her, and to save her soul alive. 
Brief exclamations, hurried ejaculations, half uttered but glowing words 
flowed from her lips, with rapidity quicker than thought. All was 
terror, hurry, dismay—Tremendous conflict!—The time was brief: she 
felt that she had delayed too long, to make her account with heaven— 
and now, the dreadful messenger of death, tugged at her despairing 
heart. Her prayers, though late, we fervently trust ascended to the 
throne of grace, and pleaded, trumpet-tongued, in her behalf, for mercy! 

While these agonizing scenes were passing, the executioner we _be- 
held, mounted aloft, on a ladder, hovering, like a vampire, over these 
devoted beings, engaged in making fast the cords, and adjusting the caps 
over their faces. One more thrilling pause ensued! ‘This ill-fated pair 
stood trembling upon the narrow isthmus between time and eternity! 
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A private signal passed from the sheriff—the platform gave way—they 
fell—all was hushed and still—their loose white garments only floated 
on the breeze! 

For our own part, we disclaim all that morbid sensibility which might 
induce some persons to take part with every culprit the moment he is 
condemned, and to convert him into a martyr, when he has expiated his 
crime. [If it be the settled and deliberate will of the legislator, that, 
capital punishments shall be inflicted for capital offences, we of necessity 
are bound to aequiesce. What we do earnestly desire is, not that 
crimes should go unrestrained, much less unpunished, but, in the place of 
death, that milder, and, as we submit, more efficient punishments should 
be humanely substituted. It is the sacred duty of society to provide a 
substitute. Who can pretend that it was indispensably necessary to the 
welfare of the State, that these unhappy fellow beings (though no doubt 
very wicked and depraved) should have been cut short in the prime of 
their existence? Might not their lives with perfect safety have been 
spared? Might they not have been reformed, and even rendered useful, 
perhaps virtuous fellow citizens, or, if not reformed, why, we ask, might 
they not have been required to pass their remaining days in solitary 
confinement, or even in perpetual servitude?) We would have it ever 
seriously remembered, that the vilest culprit is still a fellow being, and 
that we, as men, dwelling under the benign influence of the Christian 
dispensation, should not deal with him, however guilty in our eyes, as 
one, unworthy of pardon in the eyes of an all-wise, just and merciful. 
God—that, while life exists, there is ever hope of repentance, but that 
death, seals the destiny of all, whether for time or for eternity! The 
penitentiary system is in perfect accordance with the principles of Christ- 
ianity, and until it shall be adopted in its fullest extent, throughout our 
thrice blessed and happy land, we, as a people, can never enjoy the 
consoling reflection, that we have conformed to the desire and example of 
Him who died to establish ‘peace on earth and good will towards men.’ 

In the report of Mr. Livingston above alluded to, he proposes the 
following substitutes to supply the place of the old system of punish- 
ment:—‘Pecuniary Fines—Degradation from Office—Simple Imprison- 
ment—Temporary Suspension of Civil Rights—Imprisonment at Hard 
Labor—Solitary Confinement during certain intervals of the time of 
Imprisonment, to be determined in the sentence. The advantages 
(adds he). of this scale of punishment is, that it is divisible almost to 
infinity; that there is no offence, however slight, for which it does not 
afford an appropriate corrective; and none, however atrocious, for which, 
by cumulating its different degrees, an adequate punishment cannot be 
provided.’ 
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IL SDEGNOSO. 


Yes—thou hast torn my chains away 
And oped my prison unto day, 

And now, farewell the world and thee, 
Adieu to all but destiny. 


There came a blow in that release, 

Its pain shall never, néver cease; 

The flash that welcomed me to light, 
Did strike mine eye with endless night. 


Alas! mine is such freedom as 
The wandering, homeless exile has; 
I turn mine eyes to many a sun, 
But memory clings to only one. 
I fly unshackled, to forget 
Ah! who can fly the fiend regret? 

We part then—I to meet my fate 
To live, not as I loved—too late— 
Thou, in some courtlings homage vain 
To laugh, be gay, as wont, again. 

Yet in thy silent, better hours 

When the heart feels, and fancy towers 
With eagle spread, beyond the space 
Of paltry, trite and common place, 

Still on thy soul perhaps shall be 

The thought of him whose mystery 
Hath been with, and is now with thee 
Like some unusual pondered dream 
Thou may’st not lightly, fateless deem— 
And when thou dost recall that cold, 
That oft-averted look which told 

Much was not right that should have been, 
And more that should be hid within, 
That calm, indifferent assent 

To all the mock’ry of intent 

Which shews a heart but little sure 

Of sympathies it would secure; 

When thou rememb’rest the warm boy 
Whom not to love were to destroy, 
And then rememb’rest me, and how 
This heart avoids and slights thee now; 
It may be that a secret spell— 

A power that thou shalt feel, shall tell 
Those few and silent hours of thought, 
With my neglect—thy sorrow fraught, 
Have more of pain and bitterness 

Than life hath else of sordid bliss. 


How I watched o’er thee like a child, 
Oe’r each young passion how I smiled, 
And fondly made thee all mine own, 
And thought the world held us alone. 

I knew, yet scorned all other art 

Than this—the magic of the heart. 

But ah! on proving every sign 

I found thine answered not to mine. 

I can now win, but no more prize 
Since to obtain, I must be wise 
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| And own the folly I must tell, 
\ Of having loved at first too well. 


\ Ah no! who cares to pluck the thorn, 


| To mind him of the rose that’s shorn? 


| Ah no! love cannot change its sky 
Or if its wings descend they die. 


, What droops the eyelid, what doth wreak 
Consumption on the wasting cheek? 

To see day, after day, some dear 

Some loved one die and leave us here. 
What dries the tear up in its spring? 
What kills the heart in every string? 

To feel the worm disgust steal o’er 

The image we adored before. 


Tear me from that I love, and I 

Can love on to the last and die. 

Once blest, my fate could be forgiven, 
So should I hope and merit heaven; 
But minister to the soul that pants 
With thirstier heats, with fiercer wants, 
Than to the clay of most belong 

Its own despair, its fatal wrong, : 
And though it wither at the core, 
Like fruit upon the dead sea shore, 
It is its very poison gives 
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A CHARACTER. 


‘ An upstart fool, whose brains if rightly press’d, 


. A pin’s point might sustain, and be at rest; 

| Who understands no scorn, and heeds no blame, 
. Untaught by counsel, unrebuked by shame, 
Who chatters on with magpie volubility, 

Breaks down all social bars, all forms civility; 
Whose block and brass is such, he never hears 
The whole world’s scorn close hissing in his ears; 
In things still far beyond him, fearless mix, 

The Pelham of all petty politics; 

The lengthen’d down, that decorates his throat, 

i Still rears the tufted honors of the goat; 

Skill’d in the tie of fashion’s new cravat, 

Prime at the taste in shirt collar and hat; 

4 A Broadway bud, that wears a natural cast, 

And struts and starves upon the street at last. 
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SONNETS. 


In the year 1782, Dr. Mary, Secretary of the Royal Society, and 
under Librarian of the British Museum, published a Review, which con- 
tinued for a few years, and is now forgotten. It had but a limited 
circulation at the time, though he was a man of taste and learning. It 
has long been scarce in England, and is hardly known in this country. 
It deserved a better fate, and a longer life. 1 am aware that your mis- 
cellany ought to be dedicated to original contributions, and compositions; 
but where a publication is so scarce as to be nearly unknown among us, 
perhaps it may not greatly interfere with your plan of publication, to 
admit selections whose merit will entitle them to be preserved. 

Readers of poetry begin to be weary of the interminable epics of former 
days. Even Spencer and Milton cannot be read through, without inter- 
vals of repose. ‘The beauties of Dante, Ariosto, and the mediocrities of 
Tasso, are to be hunted up amid much tiresome attempt; and I know of 
no instance of modern patience that can wade through the mass of unin- 
teresting rhyme which the prosing, platonic Petrarch has inflicted on his 
readers. Ofthe best of them you can only say, sunt bona, sunt quedam 
mediocria, sunt mala plura. Poetry is not now, as it was formerly, the 
business of a life, either to compose or peruse. Men of sense have now 
superior stimulations, and they take up poetry not as a business, but an 
amusement. ‘The demands of the day, therefore, are not for long but 
for short poems: for pieces that may amuse for an hour or two, as relax- 
ation from the more serious business of life. There are many passages 
in Byron that call upon us to salute them with ‘may ye live a thousand 
years;’ but the dudk of his writings will, in my opinion, bring on a prema- 
ture oblivion; ruit mole sud. Indeed, it is a very idle way of spending 
a man’s life, to have no other serious occupation than the writing of 
verses: verses, which although interspersed with strains of true poetry, 
rari ventes in gurgite vasto, are matters of mere amusement for the most 
part, and contribute little to the extension of human knowledge, though 
they may contribute something to the mass of elegant pleasures enjoyed 
by men of wealth and education. Utilitarian, therefore, as I incline to 
be, I would not intrude on your miscellany either very long, or very 
mediocre specimens of poetry; and I hope the selections I send you, will 
furnish half an hour’s elegant amusement to such of your readers as are 
fond of the Italian sonnet on subjects either well conceived, or well 
expressed. The collection of Italian poetry, in two volumes, by Mr. 
Matthias, can boast, I believe, nothing better than the specimens I now 
offer to your notice, I take from Maty’s Review, v. i, p. 297, the son- 
nets in question. 


Raccolta di Sonnetti scelti, tradoiti in versi Esametri Latini di nicandeo Jasseus: 
or a collection of Italian sonnets translated into Latin hexameters, by Mr. 
Jasseus. 

Maty has given none of Mr. Jasseus’s Latin translations, of which he 
does not seem to think highly. The Italians, however, are, for the most 
part, much better composers both in Latin prose and Latin verse than the 
English. Pope has not given a fair specimen in his Poemata Italorum 
40 
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Selecta, in two volumes; though there are some beautiful things in that 
collection by Angelo and Vida. The only English Latin poems that 
are readable, are those of Buchanan, Milton, Gray and Vincent Bourne, 
with some few scattered poematia by Atterbury, Jortin, Holdsworth, 
Wrangham, and one or two others. The Muse Anglicane and the 
Muse Etonenses, are school-boy attempts. The Greek translation of 
Mason’s Caractacus by Mr. Glasse, the Greek odes of Huntingford, and 
even the Greek verses of Charles Fox, will not repay the trouble of 
perusal. ‘The poematia of Vincent Bourne, are, to me, the pleasantest 
and most beautiful of all the English attempts. The Sylva, and the 
psalms of Buchanan, are very good: and most beautiful are his verses 
on May-day, and his address to Queen Mary, Nympha Caledonia que 
nunc feliciter oras, &c. 

Dr. Parr’s preface to Bellendenus, is too much of a cento. Lucernd 
olet. However, 4 nos moutons, as the saying is. 





ON THE ANCIENT RUINS OF AN UNKNOWN EDIFICE. 


I inquired of Time: to whom, says I, was erected this building which you have 
levelled with the ground? He made me no answer, but spread his swift wings 
and hastened on his flight. 

I spoke to Fame: O thou, parent of all that survives! thou who * * *. She cast 
her troubled and sorrow-swelled eye on the ground, in the attitude of one whose 
heart is too full for words. 

Wondering and confused at what I had seen, I was turning aside from the monu- 
ment, when I saw OBLIvion stepping from stone to stone. Thou, I exclaimed, 
thou must be acquainted with it: ah, shew me * * * he interrupted me, with a voice 
like the growl of deep thunder at a distance—I care not what it has been: it is 
now mine! 





This reminds me of a fine passage in Dyer’s ‘Ruins of Rome:’ 


The weary traveller oft, at dead of night 

Midst his Oraisons hears, aghast, the Voice of Time! 
Disparting towers, tumbling all precipitate, 

Down dash’d, rattling around! 


GIO. SIETRO ZANOTTI TO HIS 85TH YEAR. 


Those which appear before, are the years that have been: dreadful and impor- 
tunatecompany! Ah, if any of them brought joyful days with them, how quickly 
have these fled away, like the light air dispersed by the wind! 

These, however, which boasted they would lay me low, I fear no more. But 
he, he with the threatening mien and determined step, he fills my heart with sor- 
row, which I cannot shake off. 

Dreadful number 85, of thee, thee alone am I afraid. Ah, learn of thy brothers 
who. are gone by, to care as little for me as they did. Leave to another the un- 
grateful task of leading me to my end, and I will call thee heaven descended; I 
will say thy head is covered with roses. 


Does any body think (says Maty) that Anacreon ever outdid this? 
If he does, he has a great regard for the Greek. 


BY QUIRITIO ROSSI, ON THE HOLY FAMILY. 


I shall not behold it. My changed looks, and the feelings of a life hastening to 
its end, warn me that I shall be taken from the fair face of day, as well as from the 
bloody objects that are to stain it. 

But you lady, you who will behold the dear boy, (whom you are now clasping 
to your breast with all the fondness of maternal love) pale, disfigured, breathless— 
a tortured and insulted malefactor. What will you dothen? When the present 
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hour of exultation is thus changed, oh, what grief, what bitter, bitter pain you 
have to endure! 


So spoke, in the spirit of prophecy, the good old man, his face suffused with 
tears, which he was unable to conceal. So he spoke and Mary stood. She heard 


him with dry eyes. 
How natural, how fine is this picture! The grief of Joseph could 
vent itself in tears; the profounder feelings of a woman and a mother, 


had dried up that source of relief. What fine exemplifications of Ho- 
race’s criterion, at pictura poesis! 


PASTORINI ON GENOA. 


Genoa, oh my country! If I behold your maimed and disfigured body with dry 
eyes, it proceeds not from want of feeling, but because tears would argue rebel 
weakness, and a mind unattentive to what remains. 


Yes: I do not weep; for I admire the majesty of your ruins, trophies of your 
wisdom in council, and valor in the field: Wherever I bend my course, wherever 
I cast my eye, I see the proofs of your bravery in those of your distress. 

Decorous suffering is above all victory. ‘To appear unmoved at what his rage 
has inflicted, is the dignity of revenge on a cruel enemy. 

But what import my sentiments? Have I not seen the goddess Liberty walking 
about your streets, and, with a joyful face, saluting each ruin? Do I not hear you 
say, Ruin! yes: Slavery! never. 


Is this poetry alive or is it not? (says Maty) Or what do you say to 
the end of this address of Ercole Androvandi to Italy, which I cannot 


resist the temptation of inserting in the original. Thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn. 


Stridono or mille ate saette intorno 
Dinestinguihil strage, e ancor si dorme? 
Italia, Italia, e’questo sonno, o morte? 


I wish Dr. Maty had given his readers the originals of all these son. 
nets. But I sendthem to you, Mr. Editor, as specimens and illustra- 
tions of the difference between the poetry of thoughts and the poetry of 
words. Here are these sonnets translated badly into English prose; 
but is not that prose, decided poetry? Nothing in fact is poetry that 
cannot be translated. Verbal beauties are very well; every man of taste 
is and ought to be alive to the curiosa felicitas even of mere expression; 
for that of itself is allied to, but it is not poetry. We want the impress 
of mind; exhibited not in the words, but the thoughts: in that which is 
and will be poetry, whatever be the language it is conveyed in. There 
is another criterion of poetry, which modern scribblers never attend to; 
that is, when we find every epithet not only appropriate, but not super- 
fluous. No epithet should be employed that does not tell in the pic. 
ture. The preceding specimens are good illustrations of the rule. 


Every scholar remembers the well known passage in Virgil of the 
ploughman and the partridge. 


Qualis populea merens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur fetus quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit. 


I recollect two instances of this felicitous application of epithets, not 
noticed by Blair or Kame, but which deserve to be so. 

From a poem of Dr. Langhorn’s on pauperism. I cannot recollect 
the exact title at this moment. 
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ren | Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain 
Perhaps that Mother mourn’d her soldier slain! 
Bent o’er her babe, her eyes dissolved in dew; 
a The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
} The child of misery baptized in tears! 


os From an old song: 


' 4 
| Cold and gloomy was the morning, and fast came down the snow, 
i And howling o’er the white heath, the bitter blast did blow. 

A When the Mother to her bosom clasp’d close the shiv’ring child, 

3 , | While sick and sad and wearily, she trod the pathless wild. 


i | In page 379 Maty gives the original of the first sonnet, with a tolera- 
af), ble translation. 


ai SONNETO LXXIII. 
Di Orazio Petrochi: sulla incerteza della rovino d’un edificio. 











lo chiezi al tempo: ed a chi sorse il grande 
Ampio edificio, che qui al suol traesti? 

Ei non responde, e piu veloci, e presti 
Fuggitivo per l’aere, i vanni spande. 








Dico alla fama: o tu che all’ammirande 
Cose dai vita, e questi avanzi, e questi— 
China ellagl’occhi conturbati, e mesti 
Qual che dogliosi alti sospir tramande. 


Io gia volgea mera vigloando il passo 
Ma su per l’alto mole altero in mostra 
Visto girsen l’oblio di sasso in sasso. 


Et tu, gridai forse apristi? Ah mostra— 
Ma in tuono ei m’in terruppe orido e basso 
Io di chi fu, non curo: adesso e nostra. 


It is translated as follows: 


I question’d Time: to whom was rear’d that mass 
Whose ruins now thou crumblest with the soil? 
He answered not: but quicker shook his glass, 
And flew with swifter wing to wider spoil, 


I question’d Fame: O thou whose breath supplies 
Life to high works of wonder, what remains? 
Abash’d to earth she bent her mournful eyes 

Like one who sighing, silently complains. 

Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside 

When o’er the fragment stones I saw Osxivion stride. 





With haughty mien and air of deep design; 

Thou then I cried may’st know—ah deign declare— 
Stern she replied; hoarse thunder rent the air, 
Whose once it was I care not: now, ’tis mine. 


ON HELEN CONTEMPLATING HERSELF IN A MIRROR. 


f 
ai Elena vecchia si contempla 
| ) Del Sig. Arcip Francesco Ant. Tadini. 


a Queste le luci son vaghe e serene 
y Equesto 6 pur quel volto onde tant’arse 
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Paris dopo queldi, che in su l’amene 
Pendici d’Ida a lui Venere apparse? 


Quest’e colei per cui d’Argo e Micine 
Vide sa campi suoi tanl’arme sparse 

Ilio, e dopo si lunge a cerbe pene 
L’altere mura sue distratte, ed arse? 


Ah, che la mia belta fuggi qual’ombra! 
Mala memoria d’egni grave eccesso 
Rimansi, en |’Alma rea di duolo ingombra. 


Cosi dicea l’Argiva Elena un giorno, 
Che nelle sue cangiate forme impresso, 
Il danno dell’ eta’ vide, e il suo scorno. 


I have attempted, Mr. Editor, the following imitation for your Maga- 
zine: 
Are these the eyes, so languishing, so bright? 
Is this the face that Paris so admired? 


Tho’ Beauty’s Queen had bless’d his wond’ring sight 
On Ida’s mount unveiled and unattired? 


Is this the fair one, for whose matchless charms 
Ilium has seen her palaces laid low; 

Has met for ten long years the Greek in arms, 
And brav’d the vengeance of a conquering foe? 


How chang’d! those charms, ah whither are they flown? 
Gone like the traceless shadow of a cloud: 

While mem’ry stamps indelibly my own, 
Follies, and crimes, and griefs that cry aloud. 


Thus spake the Argive Helen, when she view’d 
Her face reflected, now no longer fair, 

Saw each enchanting feature now subdued, 
Furrow’d by Age, by Infamy, by Care! 


Maty closes his review by the following remarks, with which I fully 
agree. ‘This is very pretty, but it is not better than Waller’s. 


Then haste that she, 
The wondrous fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How short a space of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


“Et dubitamus adhuc? And will the minor poets of this day still 
wonder why we look upon their crude and inharmonious repetitions of 
images and thoughts, which have been used since the beginning of the 
world, with coolness and contempt? Will they not see that besides the 
beauty of the idea in both poets, (‘T'adini and Waller) the simplicity of 
the close in the one, and the sublimity in the other—there is not an idle 
word in either? Surely we should not be so pestered as we are, if those 
who either want sense enough, or have too much vanity to compare 
their own productions with those of the masters, would ask themselves 
these simple questions before they publish: What does this mean? Does 
it mean any thing? Does it not mean what I have said before? Has 
not some poetaster forestalled me?” 
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All this is very good sense. But since the days of Maty a new 
school, or schools of poetry have sprang up. Byron, and Moore, 
and Scott. The school also of Coleridge and Wordsworth, the favorites 
of folly and niaiserie. They have all written too much, | fear, to be 
successful candidates for immortality, notwithstanding the great merit 
of much that Byron and Moore have given to us. There has been 
much also of beautiful fugitive poetry of late years, well worth pre- 
serving. But ifa man wishes to write for posterity, he must consume 


time, as well as pen, ink and paper, while he composes, 





THE INVITATION. 


Come to the sea-maid’s fairy isle: 

She’ll gladden thy heart with the joy of her smile; 
Leave this dull earth and this dim sky, 

For her bright glance, and her large dark eye. 


Thy spirit is buoyant, thy young heart light, 

And thy visions of life are unshadowed and bright; 
The future appears to the glance of thine eye, 
Undimmed by a tear, and uncheck’d by a sigh. 


Yet cold is this world, tho’ bright to thy view, 
Its sorrows are many, its joys but few; 

And those scenes of the future, before thee cast, 
Are but spectral illusions, too brilliant to last. 


Then come to my isle, to my fairy bower; 

There thou shalt know no saddening hour, 

No sickness of heart, no spiritless thought, 

And all that thy dreaming sense ever has sought. 


Will come to my bower? there’s ‘Heart’s-ease’ there, 
And ‘Forget-Me-Not’ too, and are these not dear? 
I'll wreathe sweet flowers to deck thy brow, 

And sing to thee still, as I sing to thee now. 


Oh the sea-maid’s isle is a lovely land, 

With flower’s still springing to meet thy hand; 
Pale sorrow is banished from that bright spot, 
Then come to the sea-maid, deny her not. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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TROLLOPIANA. 


“But oh! that carpet! I will not, I may not describe its condition. Indeed it 
requires the pen of a Swift to do it justice. Let no one who wishes to receive 
agreeable impressions of American manners, commence their Travels ina Mis- 
sissippi steamboat; for myself it is with sincerity I declare, that I would infinitely 
prefer sharing the apartment of a party of well conditioned pigs, to the being con- 
fined toits cabin. I hardly know any annoyance so deeply repugnant to English 
feelings as the incessant remorseless spirtine of Americans!”—Mrs. Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, p. 34. 


Really! really! this spitting is a disgusting subject, but as, in Ameri- 
ca it seems, it is associated with very agreeable matters, such as draw- 
ing rooms, saloons, carpets, the domestic hearth, and other emblems of 
elegance and comfort, we must be content to take it, as we do most 
things earthly, in which the good and evil, the pleasant and sad, are 

mingled i in nearly equal proportions, The fact is, the subject is foreed 
upon us much against our will. We are obliged to come up to the dis- 
cussion of it with very grave faces, and with allour philosophy about 
us. Our national character, as John Bull will have it, is fearfully at 
stake, and he is, doubtless, as infallible in respect to this and other Ame- 
rican peculiarities, as he is in regard to the qualities of roast beef and 
plum pudding, touching which he insists upon it that an American has 
a proclivity—an inborn tendency to the commission of this enormity, 
and that he,practises it in improper places where an Englishman would 
refuse to do the thing, and upon improper objects at which an English- 
man would turn up his nose as quite unworthy of notice. We are, in 
his humble opinion, (if he has any thing humble about him) a nation of 
spitters; and how, he very judiciously infers, can a people who are 
addicted to so grovelling a habit, ever attain to any high rank in the 
department of letters? How can persons ever expect to excel in the 
Fine Arts, or in any thine fine or fashionable, who are accustomed to 
spit upon a rug? How can you expect eloquence and flowing periods 
from mouths that do such things!—and whose streams of oratory make 
no other impression than such as results from the stains of tobacco- 
juice? Cicero, though a republican, never descended to so low a prac- 
tice. The custom is one of later date—peculiar to the new world—the 
pure offspring of democracy—strictly appertains only to the platonic 
soil where liberty and equality so gloriously prevail. The member of 
Congress spits. It is, with him, an electioncering trick. It puts him on 
a level with the people—at least the people think so, and cry out, how 
condescending! this man knows the way to win our hearts!—no better 
evidence possible of his fraternal polings, friendly spirit of fellowship, 
and just discrimination of our rights! Monsieur, the gentleman cobbler, 
not to be out-done by his betters, does the same thing, and so on through 
all the intermediate grades up to the President himself, who, being a 
a sort of citizen king—a kind of republican monarch, must conform him. 
self to the customs of his constituents whom he represents, and to whom 
he is responsible, and whom he would naturally wish to appease by 
pursuing a course so popular and praiseworthy. We have not under- 
stood that any British tourist has actually affirmed that General Jackson 
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is addicted to this practice; but, coming from the land of long pipes, and 
having been elevated to his present high station by the voice of the 
sovereign people, it is not to be supposed that he has wholly overlooked 
the necessity of so popular a mode of proceeding. ‘That there is no 
exception in his particular case is a very strong inference, and one which 
flows naturally enough from Johnny’s main position, which is, that spit- 
ting is the first duty of an American patriot—a position broad enough to 
cover all cases, and happily adapted to meet the exigences of all ranks 
of society. The collateral right resulting, viz: that every citizen has a 
right to do that which it is his duty to do, has, he further insists, given 
rise to a kind of emulation among these republicans, to see who can spit 
most, believing that in a free country they can give no better evidence 
of the equality they enjoy than by the liberal exercise of this franchise 
on alloccasions. ‘The habit has thus grown into a national characteris- 
tic—a republican trait, by which an American may be as readily known 
and traced out as the course of a vessel through the sea can, by the 
wake which its keel draws after it. 

We have no doubt that this is, to a certain extent, an American practice. 
Republicans, as well as aristocrats and monarchists, do spit sometimes, 
and can scarcely avoid it without doing violence to the laws of nature. 
We shall not stop to inquire whether the forms ofa free or of a monarch- 
ical government—whether tests and church establishments, or the uni- 
versal toleration of sects, are most conducive to the habit under consi- 
deration, believing, as we do, that it depends chiefly, for its prevalence, 
upon a cold constitutional temperament of the physical man. We 
would remark, however, en passant, that judging a priori, the habits, in 
this regard, of a people living under the healthful and enlivening influ- 
ence of free institutions, must be far better than those of a race ground 
down to the dust by the iron rod of despotism. What, however, greatly 
excites our surprise, is, that John Bull, of all persons, should so zealously 
prefer the charge against us. [For it is well known to all who know 
any thing of the national character of Englishmen, that, above all other 
people in the world, they are possessed of exactly that kind of tem- 
perament which makes the most furious spitters. ‘They have accord- 
ingly been celebrated for the odious practice from the time of the seven 
kings down to the present day. Their sin is always before them. In 
this respect they differ from their neighbors, the French, who are of a gay 
and livley turn, and to an almost equal degree from us Americans, 
avhose population, made up of emigrants from all nations, partakes of 
the diversified character of all. It is true, as we have already hinted, 
there are some among us who are grievously addicted to the aforesaid 
habit, but these, for the most part, as was to be expected, are descend. 
ants ina direct line from English ancestors; and even these, after the 
lapse of a few generations, become naturalized and civilized, and wholly 
divested of the peculiar characteristic which indicated, at the first and 
second remove, their Saxon lineage. In the course of half a century we 
hope to be able to present to the tourists an entire population of genuine 
full blooded Americans, who will be found never to spit except according 
to the laws of nature and good breeding. In the interim we must pro- 
test solemnly against this sly, fox-like mode of proceeding of these 
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Englishmen. We have no notion that they should divest themselves 
of the odium of their offence by involving us in the general disgrace— 
that by raising the hue and ery against us, and boldly pronouncing us 
a nation of spitters, they should be allowed to divert public attention 
from themselves. The course is not a fair one. We say, the sin lies 
at your own door. ‘Take up the burthen, and bear it like men, and 
endeavor to get rid of it by repentance, and other honest means, as soon 
as you can. 

We think we have seen some indications of a wholesome spirit of 
reform on their part, in reference to this matter—some developments of 
a vigorous effort to curb the dire propensity. Their literature even 
has taken up the subject, and we find some of their books begin to con- 
demn spitting. This is encouraging. A good theory is one step, and a 
fair one, towards the introduction of a more elevated philosophy. Their 
practice, too, begins to be conformable, although, to be sure, it calls for 
a tremendous effort of self-denial. In the fierce struggle between British 
pride and the laws of nature, the odds of victory are fearfully against 
the former. Indeed nature has been often known to get uppermost. 
The whole troop of British tourists, with Messrs. Fawkes and Fearon at 
their head, and Madame Trollope and Captain Basil Hall, and Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Fiddler, and no less a person than the Rev. Andrew 
Reed bringing up the rear, have all actually been known to spit at 
divers times and in divers places, (proh prudor,) when they were in this 
country. ‘The celebrated Mrs. Frances Butler, too, has been positively 
seen to spit twice behind the scenes at the theatre. It is all natural 
enough in phlegmatic people—a thing certainly to be pardoned where 
a rug or carpet isnot the victim. The bile wid/ sometimes rise, and the 
gall spread itself, in spite of all their fine-spun theories, and denied their 
natural vent, have been sometimes known to ooze out even at their 
finger ends in the shape of satirical criticisms against their honest brother 
Jonathan, intended to be very cutting, but at which Jonathan heartily 
laughs, well knowing from what an equivocal source they spring. 





GREEK PRACTICE. 


It was a practice among the Greeks to cut off their hair (which the 
usually wore very long, and always ornamented) as a mark of grief on 
the death of a friend. It is related of Helen, that, on her return to 
Argos, she repaired to the tomb of her sister, Clytemnestra, where, 
instead of divesting herself of her hair, she merely clipped off the ends, 
so as not to injure her good looks: 


_ See, she hath shorn the extremity of her locks, 
Anxious of beauty, the same woman still. 


Eurip. Elect. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE STATUE OF LORD CHATHAM, WHICH 
NOW STANDS IN THE ORPHAN HOUSE YARD. 


TuE news of the repeal of the Stamp Act was received in Charleston 
on Saturday, the 3d of May, 1766. It was brought by Captain Josiah 
Dickinson, in the sloop Sukey and Nancy, from Barbadoes. ‘As soon,’ 
says the South-Carolina Gazette of the 6th of May, 1766, ‘as the fore- 
going very agreeable and important intelligence was known, a general 
joy appeared in the countenance of every well wisher of his country, 
and the glorious cause of liberty. At four o’clock, in the afternoon, 
the artillery company, commanded by Christopher Gadsden, Esq., and 
the company of light infantry, commanded by Thomas Savage, Esq., 
appeared under arms, and went through their exercise, firing, &c. In 
the evening, the town was handsomely illuminated, and the day closed 
with loyalty and mirth, echoing with loyal toasts to his majesty king 
George III., the great patriot Mr. Pitt, and our worthy friends in En- 
gland.’ 

The town was also illuminated on the evening of the 5th; but the 
gratitude of the people of the province did nat stop here. The Com- 
mons House of Assembly, which was in session at this time, unanimously 
resolved, ‘that they would make provision ior defraying the expense of 
procuring, from England, a marbie statue of the Right Honorable 
William Pitt, to be erected in this province as a memorial and testimony 
of the great veneration and respect they have for his person, and the 
obligations they lie under, in common with the rest of his majesty’s 
American subjects, as well for his services in general to his king and 
country, as for his noble, disinterested and generous assistance towards 
obtaining the REPEAL of the stamp acT; and it was referred to the 
committee of correspondence, as soon as may be, to write to the agent 
to procure the same, to be done in the most finished and elegant man- 
ner.’—South-Carolina Gazette, May 13, 1766. Rawlins Lowndes, Esq., 
was the mover of this resolution. 

In the Tax Act of 1766, the House of Assembly granted the sum of 
seven thousand pounds, Carolina currency, to procure this statue. I 
have never seen all the correspondence on this subject, which ensued 
between the committee of the House and Charles Garth, Esq., who was, 
at that time, agent of the province in England; but, in looking over some 
old papers, the other day, in the Secretary of State’s office, I accidentally 
found the following letter of this gentleman, addressed, without doubt, to 
the committee of correspondence: 


Lonpvon, July 9, 1766. 

Gentlemen—On the Ist inst. | had the honor of your favor of the 
13th of May. I need not say that | had a very particular pleasure in 
hearing the joyful reception which the repeal of the Stamp Act has met 
with in America; as needless will it be to tell you how much I approve 
and am pleased with the commission ‘you have given me to procure, for 
you, a statue of Mr. Pitt. It is a mark of grateful respect, in my opinion, 
extremely judiciously pointed. Taking the lead, and expressing his 
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opinions in that able and spirited manner he did on the 14th of January, 
1766, ought ever to be held in remembrance by every true friend and 
well wisher to the liberty, the peace and welfare of his majesty’s domi- 
nions. By the first post I wrote to Mr. Pitt to apprise him of the compli- 
ment passed in your House of Assembly, enclosed him their resolutions, 
and an extract from your letter to me in relation to this subject. I am 
pleased as this is not only the first but the most distinguished compliment 
paid to him from America. Other colonies, I hear, approving the thing, 
set on foot private subscriptions, a plan infinitely short of your’s in 
nobleness and dignity. You may be assured, gentlemen, it shall be my 
earnest endeavor that your orders be obeyed in the completest manner 
possible. I have, since the receipt of your epistle, been employed in 
making the most diligent inquiry as to the repute and estimation in which 
the several artists in this way stand, and next in going to them to take a 
view of their works and to collect from their several opinions as well as 
to the manner in which your directions may be carried into execution, 
as to the price and the time requisite for finishing the same. 

Rouvillac is dead; Risbach has left off business; of the several that 
remain, Mr. Wilton and Mr. Reid are of the first note and eminence. 
Both appear to have great skill, but the preference, I find, is given to 
the former. I have, therefore, made choice of him to give my orders 
to, to which I have been the rather induced as he has signalized himself 
remarkably by a statue of Mr. Pitt, finished this spring, for the city of 
Cork, and admired by every body here before sent to Ireland. The 
city of Cork, when they asked the above favor of Mr. Pitt, begged his 
recommendation of the person he would choose it should be done by, 
and Mr. Wilton was honored therewith. In this gentleman’s offices, I 
saw, likewise, two busts of him, to be sent to Ireland very shortly; and 
which, for likeness and workmanship both, are very greatly admired. 
I mention these circumstances that you may know the motives for the 
preference I have given—being myself extremely anxious to have 
your’s finished in the most elegant style, though I have been a good deal 
perplexed notwithstanding, your letter not being sufficiently explicit 
where to be placed, this being a circumstance that must make a very 
material difference in the execution. If to be set in any room, or niche 
in any building, the figure must be less in size than if placed in a square 
or open area; so likewise the pedestal, in order to produce a good effect 
inthe open air. These are the sentiments of Mr. Wilton, and of all the 
artists in general. At present I have given in your directions to have 
him at full length, in a speaking attitude and suitable dress, with a roll 
in one hand, inscribed Magna -Charta, and a proper pedestal to it, that 
he may turn in his mind in what design to execute it. In the mean time 
I may learn either from some correspondent to the merchants of tolera- 
ble authority, or from persons who are lately come, or may arrive by 
the next vessels, what the idea and intention are at Charleston. As to 
the expense I cannot send you any precise information. The artists 
vary in their accounts, but much must depend on the design. In gene- 
ral they talk of from five to eight hundred guineas, if it be set in an open 
square, which seems the noblest scheme. Till a model of the design is 
finished, there is no making any agreement with propriety, as that might 
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be a means of limiting his fancy in the ornamental part about the pe- 
destal. I don’t find it practicable to finish the models of the statue and 
pedestal, and, afterwards, the marble therefrom, in less than fifteen or 
eighteen months. * * * * * : 


I am, gentlemen, with great respect, your very faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, 


CHARLES GARTH. 


I understand that the whole of Mr. Garth’s correspondence, as agent 
of the colony, with the Provincial House of Commons, is in existence at 
Columbia. If so, it certainly ought to be published, at the expense of 
the State, along with many more important colonial documents which, 
perhaps, in a few years, may be entirely destroyed, unless some present 
effort is made to preserve them effectually. The colonial history of 
South-Carolina is yet to be written, and the materials for it are rich and 
varied, not only in the State, but in England. Dr. Dalcho’s book is an 
invaluable contribution to it, and the most accurate account of the early 
settlement of Charleston is to be found in the first chapter of his history. 
This work has not yet received its due praise, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to bear our feeble testimony in favor of 
its great excellence. 

In the South-Carolina Gazette of the 6th of January, 1767, there is 
the following extract from a letter of the committee of correspondence 
to Charles Garth, Esq., dated Charleston, October 20, 1766, in answer 
to the foregoing letter of Mr. Garth’s: ‘That,’ says the committee, ‘con- 
cerning the statue of Mr. Pitt, (now Lord Chatham) was taken imme- 
diately into consideration, being the first business entered upon this 
meeting. It was then determined by the House to have it fixed in the 
most public part of our town, where two of the broadest and longest of 
our streets that run east and west, and north and south, intersect each 
other at right angles, one of which is sixty, the other seventy feet wide, 
and both as straight as an arrow. In the cross-way of these two streets 
the statue is proposed to be erected, and will have our New Church, our 
New Market, the State House and Armoury, all public buildings, at the 
several corners of it. Mr. Wilton’s form designed for an open space, is 
thought rather too stiff in its attitude. However, we have no additional 
directions to give on this matter, further than that you will consult the 
best connoisseurs, and have it finished in the most elegant manner, ex- 
cepting that too great care cannot be taken to have the marble as hard, 
solid, and smoothly polished as possible, because of the many sudden and 
violent showers of rain that happen here in the summer time, and those 
frequently followed by such piercing and intense heat of the sun, as would 
(without such precaution) quickly penetrate into cracks and less solid 
parts, and, hereby, soon spoil the beauty of the statue,’ 

There were two designs of the proposed statue by Mr. Wilton, sent 
out to Charleston by Mr. Garth, which are now in the possession of that 
admirable artist and accomplished gentleman, Charles Fraser, Esq. 
The provincial House of Assembly became quite impatient for the arri- 
val of the statue, for, on the 4th of July, 1769, they disagreed to a 
petition to retain it some time in England, and ordered it to be sent out 
to Charleston as soon as finished. 
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, The papers of that day give an interesting account of its arrival and 
reception in Charleston, and the following extracts from these old colony 
chronicles, now in the Charleston Library, present a very lively scene 
to the mind’s eye, and afford unerring evidence that the spirit of the 
Revolution was rife and strong, at that time, among the great body of 
the colonists. ‘The Whigs eagerly embraced this occasion of getting up 
a celebration, and the display of their revolutionary zeal newest have 
been galling to the Tory gentlemen of the province. It is the fashion to 
speak harshly of these men—to brand them with the name of traitors, 
and, sometimes, even to cast their acts and feelings as. a reproach and 
disgrace in the face of their descendants. But in the low country, the 
Tories of South-Carolina were men of fortune, family and education— 
men in whom the idea of disloyalty to their king was connected with 
every thing that was base and unworthy. ‘The feeling of loyalty is 
essentially that of a gentleman; and, it is by no means surprising, 
that so many gentlemen of the province were open and avowed Tories. 
Most of them had been educated in England, looked to and spoke of 
that country as their home, as it had been the home of their fathers. 
They were honest in their attachment to the king, and faithfulness is so 
noble and generous a virtue—so utterly at variance with every thin 
that is mean and sordid and selfish—that we ought to speak tenderly 
of the political errors of. men who could not conscientionsly join in a 
rebellion against a sovereign to whom they had sworn fidelity. Such 
a course of conduct is consistent with the best feelings of our nature. It 
may be devoted and self-sacrificing. 

To return to Mr. Pitt’s statue. ‘The supplement to the South-Carolina 
Gazette of May 17, 1770, contains the following paragraph: 

‘This day arrived here in the ship Carolina Packet, Captain William 
White, from London, in 38 days, .the marble’statue of that celebrated 
English patriot, the Right Honorable William Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
for which the Assembly of this province voted one thousand pounds 
sterling in the year 1766. It is a colossal statue, done by Mr. Wilton, 
highly finished and reckoned as complete a piece of sculpture as ever 
was done in England. When ready to be landed, we are told that the 
inhabitants of this town are determined to draw it themselves to the 
place where it is to be erected in the square between the State House, 
Guard House, St. Michael’s Church and the Public Market, the present 
Lord Chatham being equally respected by them with the former great 
Commoner.” 

Mr. William Adron came out in the same vessel to put up the statue. 

‘Last Tuesday morning, (says the South-Carolina Gazette of May 
31,) about nine o’clock, the elegant marble statue of that true, friend and 
undaunted assertor of the liberties of Britain and America, the Right 
Honorable William Pitt, done by Mr. Wilton, of London, was landed 
upon Charles Elliott’s wharf, amidst a vast concourse of the inhabitants, 
many of them of the first rank and consequence, who received it with 
three hearty cheers, and, preceded by music, after a flag had been 
placed on the case, drew it, by hand, in fifteen minutes, to a shade prepar- 
ed for its reception at the armoury, where it is to remain until the foun- 
dation and pedestal are raised where it is to be erected. Nothing ever 
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was conducted with greater order than this procession, and, (except 
some of the lookers-on who have been remarkable for distinguishing them- 
selves upon too many occasions) every one seemed highly pleased with 
the respect that was shown to the great patriot by such a reception of 
his statue. All the vessels in the harbour except three (one belonging 
to Leith, another to Dundee, &c.,) displayed their colors upon this occa- 
sion, and St. Michael’s bells would have been rang, but were stopped 
out of regard to Isaac Mazyck, Esq., a very worthy member of this 
community, who lives near that church, and lay extremely ill. When 
the statue was lodged, the inhabitants made a handsome present to the 
seamen belonging to the ship; and their thanks are due to the owners, 
who have refused to receive any freight for the statue and appurtenances, 
consisting of no less than fifty-seven heavy packages.’ 

‘Previous notice having been given that the statue of the Right Honora- 
ble William Pitt would be got ready to be raised this afternoon, early 
this morning all the vessels in the harbour hoisted their colors, and a 
flag with the words Pirr anp Liserry, and a fine branch of laurel above 
it, was displayed at the scaffolding, upon a staff of forty-five feet high; 
and, this afternoon, in the presence of almost the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, the statue was raised and fixed in its place, without the least 
accident, by the Numbers 26 and 92, members of the Club No. 45, who 
had assembled themselves upon this occasion. As soon as it was fixed, 
twenty-six members of our Assembly ascended the scaffold, when the 
Hon. Peter Manigault, their speaker, was pleased to condescend to the 
request of the people, by proclaiming the inscription on the pedestal, 
which was in these words: 





In grateful memery 
of his services to his country in general, 
and to America in particular, 
the Commons House of Assembly 
of South-Carolina, 
unanimously voted 
this statue 
of 
The Right Honorable William Pitt, Esq., 
who 
gloriously exerted himself 
in defending the freedom of Americans, 
the true sons of England, 
by promoting a repeal 
of the Stamp Act, 
in the year 1766. 
Time 
shall sooner destroy 
this mark of their esteem, 
than 
erase from their minds 
their just sense 
of his patriotic virtues. 


St. Michael’s bells rang. Joy sat on every countenance. As soon 
as this was done, Lord Chatham’s health was drank, twenty-six cannon 
were fired by the artillery company, three huzzas succeeded. This 
evening, the Club No. 45, consisting of a great body of the principal 
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inhabitants, are to meet at Messrs. Dillon and Gray’s, (at the old City 
Tavern, north-east corner of Broad and Church streets) where an elegant 
entertainment is provided for them, when the following forty-five toasts 
will be drank: 
The King. 
The Queen and: Royal Family. 
The Lieutenant Governor (William Bu!l) and the Province. 
The Sons of Liberty throughout America. 
The Glorious Ninety-'T'wo. 
The Unanimous Twenty-Six. 
Our present Representatives. 
The men who will part with life before liberty. 
Lord Chatham. 

10. Lord Camden. 

11. Lord Rockingham. 

12. Honor and influence to the friends of Britain and America. 

13. The Duke of Manchester. 

14, Lord Granby. 

15. Sir William Meredith. 

16. All honest, resolute and disinterested patriots. 

17. Mr. Burke. 

18. Sergeant Glynn. 

19. Governor Pownall. 

20. The Virtuous Minority of both Houses of Parliament. 

21. Mr. Beckford, Lord Mayor of London. 

22. The Sheriffs Townsend and Sawbridge. 

23. Alderman Wilkes. 

24. The Supporters of the Bill of Rights. 

25. James Otis, Esq. 

26. Daniel Dulany, Esq. 

27. The Pennsylvania Farmer. 

28. Success to all Patriotic Measures. 

29. Christopher Gadsden, Esq. 

30. Thomas Lynch, Esq. 

31. John Rutledge, Esq. 

32. Firmness and Perseverance in our Resolutions not to flinch a sin- 
gle inch. 

33. Hon. Jonathan Bryan. 

34. Hon. Henry Middleton. 

35. Hon. Peter Manigault. 

36. The Patriotic Merchants of America. 

37. Hon. Judge Lowndes, who made the motion for the statue. 

38. Charles Pinckney, Esq. 

39. Miles Brewton. 

40. Mr. Neufville, Chairman, and the General Committee of this 
Province. 3 

41. Success to American Manufactures. 

42. Property to the Lovers of Liberty only. 

43. Our Land’s free, our Men honest, our Women fruitful. 

44. Judas’s fate to the enemies of America. 
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“AD. “May Wilkes always prove a scourge to tyrants and traitors, and 
be the glory of old England.’—South-Carolina Gazette, July 5, 1770. 

The Club No. 45, mentioned above, was a popular one, at this time, in 
Charleston, and took its name from the famous 45th Number of the 
North Briton, which occasiened Mr. Wilkes’s imprisonment. ‘The Club 
celebrated his release, in Charleston, by an entertainment, at which they 
drank forty-five toasts, and broke up at forty-five minutes past twelve 
o’clock. 

One or two of the above toasts, perhaps, at this time, require a little 
explanation. 

The General Court of Massachusetts, on the 29th of June, 1768, by 
a vote of ninety-two to seventeen, refused to rescind, at the request of the 
king, a resolution, of the preceding session, directing their speaker to 
send a circular letter to all the colonies, requesting that they would join 
in dutiful petitions to the king for the redress of the grievances occa- 
sioned by sundry late acts of the British Parliament. These ninety-two 
were generally called and toasted as the Glorious Ninety-Two Anti- 
Rescinders. When the House of Assembly for South-Carolina met on 
the 7th of November, 1768, Mr. Peter Manigault, the speaker, laid 
before them the above mentioned circular, .signed by Mr. Cushing, as 
speaker of the General Court of Massachusetts, which received their 
unanimous approbation. The House, at this time, consisted of twenty- 
six members. 

This measure was so displeasing to Lord Montagu, then governor, 
that he immediately dissolved the House by proclamation, although they 
had not been in session above three or four days. In his opening ad- 
dress to the House, Lord Montagu had acquainted them that his majesty 
considered this letter and proposition of Massachusetts to be of the most 
factious tendency, and calculated to promote an unwarrantable com- 
bination among the colonies, 

Daniel Dulany belonged to Maryland, and had been Attorney Gene- 
ral of the Lord Proprietary of that colony. 

Jonathan Bryan was a distinguished Whig of Georgia. The rest of 
the toasts speak for themselves. 

The statue, which was surrounded by an iron railing that supported 
four lamps, remained at the intersection of Broad and Meeting streets 
during the whole revolutionary war, unhurt by any thing, except a 
cannon ball, which, during the siege of Charleston in 1780, was dis- 
charged from a British fort, on James Island, and which, ranging across 
Ashley River, and along Meeting street, carried off Mr. Pitt’ s right arm, 
extended as if in the act of addressing an audience. After the peace 
of 1783, carriages, for the conveyance of persons and goods, had in- 
creased so much as to require the statue to be removed from so public a 
thoroughfare. Jacob Milligan and others were employed to take it 
down. 

This happened not long after the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, and the persons who were engaged in taking down the statue 
were supporters of French opinions, and favorers of the revolution: 
friends of France, and, consequently, hostile to William Pitt, who, at 
that time, was Prime Minister of England, and directing all the energies 
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of his great intellect against France. With a petty malignity which 
savors of fierce democracy, their hostility to the son was extended to 
the statue of his illustrious father. It is thus described by Judge Dray- 
ton, in his Memoirs, p. 60: 

‘They fixed their ropes around the neek of ,the statue, (which was 
raised on a high pedestal) for the purpose, as they said, of obtaining a 
purchase, by which they might erect the triangle, by whose assistance 
the statue was to be raised from the pedestal; and, after having gained 
the purchase, as they called it, and fixed blocks and tackles to a post at 
some distance at the side of the street, they commenced drawing the 
ropes with all their force. ‘The event turned out as was expected, and 
of which they had been warned while in the act of applying the power; 
. for, so soon as the triangle was raised a few degrees high, its weight, and 
the opposing angle it made to the upright position of the statue, overcame 
its fixture, and it was prostrated to the ground. By this fall, the head 
of the statue was severed from the body, or was guillotined, as they 
were pleased to term it, and other parts of the body were mutilated.’ 

The executioners, however, were not satisfied with the mere delight 
of beheading the effigy of this illustrious friend of America, for I find that 
the City Council paid Jacob Milligan four pounds, eleven shillings and 
six pence, for his services on this occasion. ‘The City Council lost 
nothing by this expenditure; for they afterwards sold the stones, which 
composed the pedestal, to the late Judge Grimke, ‘at a fair valuation.’ 
Among these stores was the marble slab containing the inscription, which 
was placed, by Judge Grimke, in the wall of his garden on East-Bay, 
where it remained for some time, until it was removed to, be placed on 
the pedestal of the statue, when it was erected on its present site in the 
Orphan House yard. : 

The removal of the statue is noticed in the South-Carolina Gazette of 
Friday, March 14, 1794, in the following manner: 

‘Yesterday, the marble statue of the late Earl of Chatham, which had 
been standing, for a number of years, in Broad and Meeting streets, 
was pulled down. ‘The iron railing round it had been displaced a few 
days since. It is somewhat ominous to the aristocrats, that, in removing 
this effigy, the head was literally severed from the dody, though without 
any assistance from the guzdlotine. A correspondent observes that the 
executioners showed no kind of contrition on this melancholy occasion; 
not even a basket was provided to receive the head; not a single person 
was observed to dip a handkerchief in the blood; nor will it be at -all 
surprising if the body should remain without interment till the sound of 
the last trump. Sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI.’ 

It is enough to make one’s blood boil with indignation to read a para- 
graph like this. It is so pitiful, and, withal, so utterly mean and malig- 
nant, that the man who penned it must have been so debased in heart by 
party spirit as to be insensible to the loftiness of virtue, and incapable 
of appreciating the splendor which great intellect, high moral worth, 
and the noblest eloquence exerted in the cause of human happiness and 
freedom has thrown around the name of the Earl of Chatham. But 
thus it ever is with the spirit of party. It goes forth into the world 
crushing and to crush, and, in the attainment of its object, will trample 
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on all that is bright i in sabelbuth or pure in when, It wars not only sill 
the living, but with the dead, and rakes up from the repose of the grave 
the errors of the past, that it may, with the prerogative of the Almighty, 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children. It not only perverts a man’s 
public acts, but is so merciless that it enters into the sacred privacy of 
domestic life, and tears away, without remorse, the mantle which should, 
in charity, conceal from the gaze of the world the infirmities that belong 
to most of us. ‘This is the price of public service, and the populace has 
ever been a hard task-master. Pitiable is the condition of that neces- 
sitous wretch who, without the means of an honest livelihood, is com- 
pelled, by want, to truckle to a mob—to be a pander to their insatiate 
appetite for change—to walk the streets and smile upon the passers-by 
in reference to some future canvass, and so to shape his opinions that 
they may be borne triumphant on the passing gale of public favor; to 
feel, as feel he must, that the daily bread which is supplied to him from 
the public coffers is not so much the reward of honest toil as it is the 
recompense of party service, and liable, at any moment, to be snatched 
from his lips by those who may be more unscrupulous in party zeal. 
This is the goad which drives him on until, lost to all sense of self respect, 
he becomes the slave of men whom he may despise but dare not oppose. 
Party combination is too powerful for him. He must go on, or be 
crushed, and the services of a whole life will bring him no mercy or 
protection. ‘The cry of apostacy is soon raised, and the yell is resounded 
through all the ranks of the faithful until the miserable partisan who has 
faltered in the march of corruption is discarded as unworthy of confi- 
dence or regard. It is the curse of party that men so easily become 
fit instruments to heap abuse on the wise and the good, but the memory 
of the illustrious Chatham is beyond the. reach of petty and impotent 
malice: in the language of Burke, it will keep the name of his country 
respectable in every other on the globe. 





LITERARY RESEMBLANCE. 
May not the following passage, from Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia:’ 


‘Her breath is more sweete than a gentle south-west wind, which coms creeping 
our” (over) ‘‘flowrie fieldes” 


have been the original of the far-famed lines in the “Twelfth Night:’ 


“QO, it comes o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
‘Stealing, and giving odor.” 
A like imitation, or coincidence, (it would be difficult to determine 
which) occurs in the first book of the Paradise Lost. Imploring the aid 


of that | 
“Spirit that dost prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart, and pure,” 


the t says: 
” 4 ‘Instruct me, for thou know’st.” 
In his XXII Idyl, Theocritus uses precisely the same words: 
Eure bea op yas osba. 
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THE BARON. 


“A liar is worse than a thief; for, against the inroads of the latter, you may 


oppose bolts and locks. But what bar shall obstruct, or how will you close the 
mouth of the former?” : 


So says the German proverb, and, we think, says truly, in regard to 
a certain class of persons, who fall under the above denomination. But, 
fortunately for society, in a vast majority of cases, the ‘bane and anti- 
dote’ go together; the evil cures itself. ‘The man who deals habitually 
in the marvellous, will hardly be believed, even when he speaks the 
truth. So far, then, society has a remedy. But alas for the poor un- 
fortunate wretch, who acquires such a habit of embellishing, and of 
giving a poetical coloring to the most ordinary occurrences of life, as 
to render his statements doubtful to others,—whilst from a frequent 
repetition of things incredible, he loses sight of propriety, and is uncon- 
scious of his départures from the boundaries of truth. Such an indivi- 
dual often acquires full faith in matters, from their very nature impossible, 
and is frequently heard asseverating, with an oath, to things, which no 
man, in his senses, can believe. 

It is not our present intention to enter into a consideration of the evils 
which such a course is calculated to entail upon the individual and 
society; we merely propose to offer an example by way of illustration. 

The most remarkable instance of this kind that we ever met with, was 
a person in Florida, who received, from the inhabitants, the surname of 
the Baron.* ‘ The Baron was a small man, with large black whiskers, 
and a fine set of teeth, which were always well displayed, his mouth 
being capacious, and always on the grin. He was a man of travel— 
had crossed the Atlantic, visited London and Paris, been intimatel 
acquainted with Baron Dupuytrein, and attended the king’s levee. 
Who, then, had so good a right to be acquainted with all things that 
inhabit earth, air or water as the Baron? You could broach no subject 
concerning either art, or science, of which he was not master. Think 
not, gentle reader, that these acquirements were derived -in the dull, 
plodding ordinary, way from books. Oh no! The Baron had obtained 
his knowledge of men, beasts, birds and trees, in all quarters of the globe 
by actual observation and inspection. He had seen a tree, the wonder 
of the world, which exhibited one day green leaves, the next red, the 
third white, and the fourth blue. In short, you could mention nothing 
remarkable, which he had not seen, and tell no anecdote, however 
absurd, which he could not equal and surpass. In all his narrations he 
seemed to adopt the words of the poet as his motto: 


‘‘Nullum tetegit, quod non ornavit.” 


Such a character could not fail to attract notice, and to astonish the 
vulgar citizens, the canaille of K** W***, He scldom wanted hearers 
whenever he held forth, and upon their credulity he made some heavy 
drafts, as will appear by the following anecdotes: 








Query. Munchausen?—Printer’s Devil. 
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So celebrated a personage could 1 not escape the notice of all “the 
great men who visited that section of country. On the arrival, there- 
fore, of Mr. Audubon, he was introduced to that gentleman. The 
Baron at once proffered his services to that distinguished individual, and 
engaged to take him to a part of Florida, where he could discover at 
least five hundred new species of birds.* Nay, more: if he wanted 
flamingos, he would show him a place where they could be taken from 
the trees at night, like hens from a roost. Never shall I forget the air 
of complaisance and the seriousness with which Mr. Audubon listened 
to the Baron, nor the peculiar smile which swept over his countenance 
when he concluded. 

A number of gentlemen were sitting round a table after dinner, when 
a file of newspapers was introduced. Each selected a paper, and one 
read aloud the anecdote of a Frenchman being executed, who had tickled 
to death three wives. The Barog listened attentively until the story 
was finished, when he rose majestically in his place, and declared, with 
arm uplifted,’ that, when he was in Paris he saw a man beheaded for 
tickling to death nine wives.’ 

The Baron, it will be recollected, had been intimately acquainted with 
Dupuytrien, the celebrated French surgeon. ‘A doctor mentioned having 
seen an amputation performed at the hip joint. The Baron instantly 
declared that ‘he had seen the operation performed on eight different 
individuals, in one morning, at the Paris Hospital, by Dupuytrien.’ 

Another physician, conversing in the presence of the Baron, on gun- 
shot wounds, and the singular directions sometimes taken by balls, 
related several remarkable cases of recovery from severe wounds, 
recorded by Baron Larrey, in his campaign to Moscow. When he 
concluded, the Baron gave the following history of a case, which, for 
its singularity, deserves to be recorded in the annals of surgery: 

‘A marine on board of a seventy-four, or frigate, was walking sentry 
on deck, with his unsheathed bayonet in his hand. He approached the 
‘main hatch,’ and, whilst looking down, overbalanced, and fell into the 
hold. The bayonet entered his right side, passed through his heart and 
came out at the left arm pit. ‘The man was placed under the care, of 
the surgeon, who withdrew the weapon, and, strange to tell, he re- 
covered. ‘This individual lived for several years after the accident. 
When he died, his body was examined, and a scar was discovered on 
his heart, indicating the perforation made by the bayonet.’ 

A gentleman making some researches in Natural History, once asked 
the Baron, as he had lived for some time in Florida, whether he knew 
any thing of an animal called by naturalists ‘lemantin,’ and by the 
Spaniards ‘manati.’ ‘Oh yes,’ replied the Baron, ‘I have seen many of 
them. ‘They are very curious, and swim on their backs. They are 
also very large—one of them would make four hundred barrels of beef.’ 
‘Four hundred! You any mean four?’ ‘No, sir! | mean four 











* There are ieee about four aarY species described as inhabiting the United 
States. 


+ The flamingo never lights on a tree, and is very shy. It can rarely be ap- 
proached nearer than one hundred yards. 
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hundred.’ ‘Did you ever see the skin of one of these animals?’ ‘To be 
sure I have, many an one: they are shaped like a seal.’ ‘And how large, 
sir?’ ‘Let me see—about—yes, about as big as five ox hides.’ ‘But, 
my dear sir, five ox hides would not cover four hundred barrels of beef!’ 
‘Oh! I meant (scratching his head)—but it was only a part of a skin 
which I saw, a round piece cut out of the back.’ 

The Baron had once camped out in some of his excursions. He, of 
course, had his tent pitched in an open space. Whilst so circumstanced, 
he encountered a tremendous gale of wind, which, getting under the 
tent, tore it from its moorings, and bore it aloft to a neighboring wood, 
where it was deposited on the top of a tree. Several days were occu- 
pied in recovering it, as the forest was so thickly studded with trees, that 
he was compelled (according to his statemerit) to cut down about three 
hundred, before he could get at it. 

It may possibly be supposed that the Baron was a quiz, and disposed 
to make himself merry at the expense of his hearers. Such, however, 
was not the case. He related these, and numerous other stories, with 
an earnestness and sincerity which were calculated to convey the im 
pression that he, at least, had full faith in the truth of what he asserted; 
and, if any one ventured to express a doubt, he would affirm it with a 
tremendous oath. But, alas, poor Baron! Oath and all, it would not do, 
he had a set of unbelievers to deal with. 

This individual, whose rank and station entitled him to an association 
with gentlemen, finally rendered himself so ridiculous by the pernicious 
habit which he had contracted, that he was laughed at, and ridiculed 
wherever he went. Unfortunately he had no other resources, no other 
way of employing his time, than in the invention and relation of these 
tales. But hold! we are too fast: he had one other occupation, which 
was to mount an observatory, four or five times a day, and look out, 
with a spy-glass. Many were the vessels which he reported in sight, 
which no one else ever saw, and many the wrecks coming in, which 
never arrived. Eventhis source of amusement failed at last, and became 
an old story; for, whenever it was rumored that a sail was in sight, the 
first question was, ‘Who told you so?’ Should the answer be, ‘The 
Baron,’ it was, of course, set down as an airy vision, a vessel created by 
his fertile brain. We have heard great surprise expressed at his never 
having discovered the FLYING DUTCHMAN cruising about those parts. 





SECOND MARRIAGES. 


Second marriages were not absolutely forbidden among the Greeks; 
but, so strong and sacred was the matrimonial tie, that even the death 
of one of the parties was scarcely thought sufficient to dissolve it; and 
the survivor, by entering into a new connexion, suffered a diminution of 
fame, and submitted to a considerable degradation of character. 
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WYOMING. 
WRITTEN DURING A VISIT TO PENNSYLVANIA. 


Picture of early thought! sweet Wyoming, 
Am I within thy fairy bowers? Are these 
The classic shades the Scottish bard* doth sing 
So sweetly? Was it ’neath those dark green trees 
That Henry woo’d his Gertrude? Is this breeze, 
That fans my brow with its cool waving wing, 
The same that from the weeping circle bore 
Dark Outalissi’s song round yon romantic shore? 


O vale of bliss! though bosom’d in the wild, 
Deep in the silent west, thou’rt not unsung; 
How oft o’er yon blue sea, while yet a child, 
O’er tales of thee enraptur’d have I hung, 
And roam’d in fancy those green shades among, 
And now I smile to see thee, though exiled, 
Roll up, ye mists of morn, that I may view, 
If of these dewy bowers my childhood’s dream be true. 


The same, yet no, not ev’n the poet’s song, 
Or pencil’s skill, has sketched thy water’s wide; 
Blue Susquehanna, as thou sweep’st along 
Through the deep woods that wave upon thy side, 
Here dashing o’er the rocks in crested pride, 
There stealing silently the shades among, 
Here hiding thy bright ripples ’mid the trees, 
There flashing to the sun and foaming to the breeze. 


Genius of Europe! look’st thou on the Rhine, 
With bold swept lute and wildly beaming eyes? 
Do Tweed’s bright waters in thy numbers shine, 
So soft, so brilliantly? Awake! arise! 
The western world unveils its mysteries. 
Come to these forests, turn that glance of thine 
On those majestic waters as they gleam, 
What is thy wildest flood to them? a brook! a stream! 


One solitary lute has sung of thee, 
Fair Susquehanna! While by bright Garonne, 
A hundred bards awake their minstrelsy; 
Praising its beauties, at the set of sun, 
Yet oh! through yonder mists, uprolling dun, 
How grandly wave your forests to the sky, 
Fresh as when first chaotic glooms upcurl’d, 
And shew’d to angels’ eyes a new created world. 


And silent as that world these woods, there wakes, 
No shout from far, that early banquetter, 
The bee to his sweet revels ’mid the brakes, 
Hums gaily past, the wild birds also stir, 
But still in yon far town the villager, 
Is wrapt in sleep; abroad the red deer takes 
A quiet glance, for in his native woods 
He hears no hunter’s step steal on his solitudes. 





* Campbell. 
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Dew diamonds fall around me from the trees, 
And early violets peep from forth the maze 
Of the deep woods around, but what are these? 
I heed them not, with fixed glance still I gaze 
On yon bright flood, alas, for fiercer blaze 
Than now illumes thy wave, my fancy sees, 
Fair river, though thus smilingly you flow, 
As if on thy green banks ne’er woke the wail of woe. 


Rush o’er my soul, the horrorst of that night, 
When on thy. blood-stained wave, pale look’d the moon, 
I see the bale fire flashing on yon height, 
Red bursts the volley on night’s startled noon, 
They come, they come, fierce bands on rapine boune, 
With dusky brow, and scalp knife flashing bright, 
Fly, villagers, adown the burden’d wind, 
Shrill sounds the fatal whoop, red carnage rolls behind. 


I see ye stand, a pale group, on yon shore, 
Grey sires, with tearless eyes, but anguish deep, 
And maidens that will dream of joy no more, 
And matrons lone, that wring the hand and weep, 
And babes new waked from infancy’s calm sleep, 
Wild wond’ring at the conflagration’s roar, 
Why look, ye fugitives, those woods between 
Can aught in yon fierce blaze of your lov’d homes be seen? 


Awuy—away—nor linger on that beach, 
In yonder eddy tosses the canoe, 
Some shelt’ring port ye yet may safely reach, 
In vain, in vain, there rang the death-halloo, 
And see! dark forms the brake rush madly through, 
Why mercy from those bosoms stern beseech? 
Ah! heav’n—what scene that shrilly whoop succeeds, 
Beneath the tomahawk, child, parent, sister bleeds! 


Not then on smiling plains—fair Wyoming,— 
Awoke, as now, the glorious eye of morn, 

But pale forms on thy steep banks weltering, 
Thy homes in ruin, thy green forests torn, 
And here and there some bleeding swimmer borne 
Down the deep stream, all madly buffetting 

For life, the wave, and list’ning oft to hear 

If still the cry of blood rang on his startled ear. 


And there were dark forms on yon jutting steep, 
Watching, with triumph grim, the wreck they made, 
With bloody hands, and eyes that never weep, 
And high in air the bleeding scalp, displayed, 
Shew’d, dripping red, the long dark glossy braid, 
That once in gentle hearts moved passion deep, 
Ah where is she whose brow those ringlets wore? 
Seek her amid the slain on yonder ghastly shore! 


And you, pale wand’rers, sad remains of all, 
I see you rushing through the distant glade, 
In vain, upstarting at the bugle’s call, 
Your gallant friends their banner’d files displayed, 
Bravely they fell amid the bloody raid, 
And many a traitor’s corse has mark’d their fall; 





+ Alluding to the well known massacre of the inhabitants by the Indians. 
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Move on—the shades of death* receive you now, 
There deeper glooms than those shall gather round your brow. 


i | There famine waits with visage haggard—pale— 

oie To haunt you in your night-march through the gloom, 
? et There sly illusion seeks her marshy vale, 
: | sl With flitting lights to lure you to your doom; 

Then cold upon your cheeks, the poison-rheum 
Shall fall from baleful trees that taint the gale, 
Rise, Delaware! where do thy waters roll? 
Shine on their march at morn, and cheer their fainting soul. 


rie Tis past, and ever past be that fell scene, 
re Ah lovely bowers, ye were not made for war, 
Ne’er may your wave reflect a redder sheen 
Than the mild twinkle of the morning star, 
Pak || Ne’er on the breeze may harsher music jar 
| | tae Than hunters’ merry shout from forest green, 
; 
; 
; 





The sheep bell’s distant tinkle on the gale, 
Or whistling wild, at eve, the wish-ton-wish’s wail. 


And here, at eve, let sylvan lovers roam, 
| Where once disturb’d the woods the battle cry, 
i Be Borne down the wave, let the soft flute note come 
iA} ) In sweet accordance with those lovers’ sigh, 
if Or let some exile lone go musing by, 
ii On the far beauties of his island home, 
} Yet turning to find solace in the scene, 
| For Albyn’s broomy bournes, or Erin’s hills of green! 
| 
} 


Christ Church Parish S.C. 








| LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON HEARING HER PLAY 
a UPON THE HARP. 
| i | Strike! sweetly strike that string again! 
" i Enr: . tur’d echo lingers near,— 
'f Ce Pour forth once more that dulcet strain! 


The list’ning seraphs lean to hear, 
Intrane’d by beauty’s witching pow’r; 
And music lends her potent spell, 

As graceful as the bending flow’r 
As fearful as the wild gazelle: 
Again, the silent chords invite 
Your magic touch and matchless skill! 
Oh music! man’s first, chief delight, 
i Love yields to thy resistless will, 
yi! And, like the universal ray, 
| Earth, air and sky thy pow’r obey! 


a ‘ — 











————$ ——____ ____., —— 


* The Shades of Death—a name given to a dense mass of forest between Wilkes- 
barre and Easton, in consequence of the dreadful suffering of the fugitives who, 
i after the massacre, sought the settlements on the Delaware. 
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GENIUS. 


THE temptation to disparage—to indulge in ‘wise saws and modern 
instances’ at the expense of genius, besets, and must always beset, those 
who can never hope to rival it—its lustre lending no light to them, 
though quite as dark in themselves as are certain bodies revolving round 
the sun. It seems, indeed, to be the fate of men of genius to have their 
characters and their works, their feelings and their thoughts, either 
perverted or derided by the ingenuity of malice, or slurred over by the 
ignorant impudence of the half-witted pretender—the flippant pertness 
of the coxcomb, or the heavy pertinacity of the fool. That indulgence 
which is so liberally extended to the weaknesses and levities, the faults 
and foibles of ordinary men, is, in most instances, withheld from those 
whom better gifts and higher aims have elevated above the common 
level of their fellows, while it is more immediately their due. The 
reason is sufficiently obvious. We can sympathise with, and, therefore, 
readily forgive, those little irregularities and gentle deviations in con- 
duct of which we ourscives partake: and this is natural, although it 
may be selfish; but are we at liberty, on the other hand, to brand with 
the epithets of ‘fiend,’ and ‘monster,’ men who, because not constituted 
like ourselves; differently stamped; having undergone a different moral 
and social discipline; placed in different cireumstances; surrounded by 
and acted upon by different objects; impelled by views and feelings to 
which we are entire strangers; moving, in short, in a sphere above us, 
utterly and forever—are, for these very reasons, susceptible to influences 
in their nature always forcible, and in their tendency sometimes fatal; 
influences which constitute, at once, the secret source of their fame, their 
fortunes, and their follies—but against which our hearts and minds are 
secured—and, perhaps, happily? It would be as reasonable to judge of the 
habits of the Condor, forever soaring above the highest summits of the 
Andes, by those of the Storm Petrel, hov ering near the surface of the ele. 
ment on which it lives and broods. Both have wings; both are birds—but 
what is the difference? ‘The one has a loftier wing than the other; the one 
isthe noblest, the other the humblest of its kind. But, it may be said, men 
are not birds, although they may be brutes; men are moral and account- 
able beings—rational beings, in short, who have the rules of right reason 
for their guide, as well as the dictates of conscience; and who are, there- 
fore, responsible to the laws of God and their fellows. This i is, undoubted- 
ly, true in the abstract; yet is it equally true that all men see with the same 
eyes, feel with the same feclings, or think with the same thoughts, 
Positive crime, or flagrant infraction of any one law, divine or human, 
it will be taken for granted, we presume, is put out of the question. If 
a man cut a throat, commit a fraud, or beat his wife (though it seems 
generally admitted that she is at liberty to thump him) no two persons 
would be found to differ either-as to the guilt or the punishment ineurred, 
touching the crimes—the misdemeanor is one of those domestic breaches 
with which the law (consistently, at least) that classes a woman among 
the ‘goods and chattels’ of her lord, cannot interfere. Crime, then, is 
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one thing; but what we properly understand by deviations, whether 
moral or mental, constitute a very distinct subject for candid conside- 
ration. It is of these,—the irregularities, the aberrations of genius,— 
that we would be understood to speak; and of these the every day, mere 
world, can never be an impartial, because never an understanding, 
judge. There is no stronger proof of this than the fact, that what it 
attributes, in general, to caprice, is but the result of the constant action 
and more dangerous re-action of intense faculties, conceptions, feelings, 
hopes and fears, which impart to all that genius knows, and thinks, and 
loves and suffers, their own peculiar character and color. Were the 
powers and aspirations of genius restricted to the creations of genius— 
did its ‘fever of vain longing’ cease with these to burn its bosom; were 
it permitted, in throwing off its high thoughts, to throw from it the essen- 
tial elements in which such thoughts take their rise, and live, and have 
their being—in short, could its possessor cease to be the man of genius at 
his pleasure, then, indeed, would the social life of genius approach nearer 
to the level of that of its humbler fellow mortal; then would its ‘thick- 
coming fancies’—its passionate, deep yearnings—the ‘nympholepsy . 
its fond despair,’ born of that ‘light’ which, though it ‘lead astray,’ 
‘light from heaven’—(for the very errors of genius spring from its iooniaie 
conceptions of the Beautiful) then would these excesses, these cravings 
of its soul—termed, by the world, ‘eccentricities,’ from its ignorance of 
their nature—no longer interpose to shut out. genius from the daily sym- 
pathies of the crowd, but, leaving it upon a level with the latter, subject 
it to the judgments of the world with some chance of a fair, a just appre- 
ciation. Until, however, this shall be the case, it must continue to be 
the fate of genius to be subjected to that judgment—by which neither 
itself nor the world are gainers—for the world loses the credit that would 
accrue to it from sustaining the man of genius, whom to conciliate would 
be to reflect honor and ornament upon its daily and domestic charities; 
and genius loses the friendship of the world—perhaps the greater loss, 
for then are its affections (and it has a deep fund of these) defeated; and 
in this way it is made to realize the bitter portion of those whom ‘ten- 
derness had wrung from rest.’ 

We have many edifying instances of the punic faith of those among 
whom the lot of genius is too frequently cast. That ‘treachery is all 
their trust,’ is a lesson repeatedly taught, but seldom learned in time by 
those who have any thing to /ose in their intercourse with their fellows. 
The maxim of the immortal Frenchman, that we should ‘live with our 
friends as though they were one day to be our enemies,’ is not the less 
true, perhaps, because it startles us and shocks at first; but who are 
those who denounce the maxim—those whom it is designed to put upon 
their guard, or those at whom it is /evel/ed? Let the knave, let him who 
‘looks like the innocent flower, but is the serpent under it,’ respond to 
the question, if he dare. 

There are but two modes, or conditions, of genius—and these are very 
opposite in themselves. Into the one, thought may be said to enter as 
the chief ingredient, or prevailing element; into the other, feeling. The 
first is more purely intellectual, possibly of a higher intellectual grade, 
than the last—its possessor, at any rate, emoys the advantage of never 
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having his mental vision clouded, or his energies impaired, by the mists 
or the madness of the passions. With the latter it is far otherwise: 


’Tis the doom 
Of spirits of this order, to be racked 
In life, to wear their hearts out, and consume 
Their days in endless strife, and die alone. 
| Prophesy of Danté. 


And it is minds like these whose history furnishes such abundant con- 
firmation of the profound remark of Mad. de Staél, that ‘folly is more 
frequently the fault of ardent, than of trifling, characters.’ Men of this 
class are the creatures and the prey of circumstances which they should 
rise superior to, and do, in general, despise-——while they writhe under them. 
The following picture, drawn by no vulgar hand, ofa great mind almost 
in ruins, has had counterparts (and too many) in all ages: 


“He (Dant¢é) was constitutionally of an ardent spirit, vivid imagination, and most 
acute feeling. Expelled, at an early age, from those domestic habitudes which 
mitigate the natural fierceness of man; a sort of outcast from his family, and almost 
from his species; a wild adventurer, cursed with a fastidious delicacy, and exposed 
to that scorn and contumely, and insolent neglect, which the pride of genius most 
impatiently endures; he contracted a distempered sensibility which forms the 
distinguishing feature of his character, and animates almost every page of his 
writings.”—Diary of a Lover of Literature. 

‘Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.’ It falls to the lot of so few 
to realize this, with the power, at the same time, of embodying the bit- 
terness of such experience, that morbidity, affectation—any thing, in short, 
but the truth, is usually had recourse to in order to account for the extra- 
ordinary fact, that in a world composed of two great social interests, 
only—the interests of the man of business, and the man of pleasure— 
there should, nevertheless, exist a few minds of a tone deeper, and, it 
may be, sadder, than what is called ‘society’—a few men, who, com. 
plexionally averse from the ordinary pursuits of the crowd—untuned and 
untempered in the blood for these—look upon the living scenes around 
them with emotions and conceptions—the one of a vague melancholy, 
and the other of an intenser being, which may be said to be bleak while 
all else is sunny; and which, in reference to the gay and glowing world, 
may be likened to the cloud, unwelcome and ungenial, whose shadow 
chills the broad and smiling expanse of a summer’s sea. Minds like 
these are essentially unhappy, apart from all experience, whether pain- 
ful or otherwise—simply because, in the first instance, it ts the mind,— 
above and beyond mere circumstances.* ' 

Such is the mind of the man of genius, which is not only thrown upon 
itself always, but in the course of time draws largely upon memory— 
which in such minds is peculiarly tenacious of the traces left upon it by 





* Ordinary people have no conception of unhappiness, “except as it may arise 
out of the want of personal comforts; and, accordingly, in every instance where 
the possession of these yet fails to render a man happy, they are sure to set him 
down asessentially mad. Burdened with little or no brains themselves, they can, 
of course, form no idea of the operations of mind in others; and it is thus inexpli. 
cable to them that happiness and personal comforts should not always go hand in 


hand. 
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the past. Setting apart, then, the complexional choxecter of such mind 
the tone and temper of their expression—when they come to body forth 
their feelings and their thoughts in words—will be found to depend upon 
whether that memory has treasured up a happy or a bitter experience. 
If bitter, then—superadded to the temperament of the minds we speak 
of—Memory becomes, in the hands of Affliction, a ‘mirror which she 
dashes to the ground, and, looking down upon the fragments, only be- 
holds the reflection multiplied.’ 

To the ‘quick bosom’ of genius, thus stamped—unless early wooed 
and won by the softer and more endearing relations of life—‘quict is a 
hell’—it tires of rest, and loves and lives upon excitement—not the mere 
whirl and whiz of fashionable life—not the mean and heartless enjoyment 
of cards and dice, the stale pursuits of tame minds—but powerful, peri- 
lous excitement, springing from sources ‘in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death’—the eager hope, the burning wish, the wild desire!— 
strivings after the indefinite, the unattainable; the immense, the infi- 
nite!—and not these will appease, or sufficiently minister to its as- 
pirations, which thus seek to ‘accommodate the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind’—for ‘it cannot clearly see what insatiable want 
it is that nature has made the law of its being; and how this want has 
perhaps been only set on edge, half satisfied, and misdirected by the cir- 
cumstances of its life.”* 

It is thus that both the pleasures and the ills of life are enhanced to 
genius, and in a tenfold degree—‘for these,’ says Godwin, ‘take their rank 
less from their own nature, than from the temper of the mind that suffers. 
them.’ There are moments, accordingly, when, in the words of the same 
acute observer, ‘any creature that lives has power to drive it into mad- 
ness. 

In reference, then, to the excitability and the cravings of genius, its. 
possessor may be said to be of Pope’s opinion, always—that life 

‘Is ne’er so sure our interest to create, 
As when it treads the brink of all we hate.” 

It is to this property, or tendency, of his mind, that he is indebted at 
once for his celebrity and his sorrows; and this it is that will frequently 
lead to his ‘noble daring, and melancholy death.’ He is not content to 
live like other men, because he neither thinks nor feels as other men think 
and feel; and before we can hope to explain this, we must first under- 
stand and bring to light the secret springs and sources of fine minds— 
the mystery of genius. 

The unlettered déspot lives forever environed by his body guards; 
and your weak-minded prince, of limited power, caressess, and is carest 
in turn, by all the empty-headed flatterers, of high degree, whom the 
purchase-money of his patronage shall succeed in drawing around him. 
The man of true genius is the only being on earth who enjoys his mental 
independence unshackled and unrestricted by the crude and vulgar 
notions of half-witted people, who mistake the shadow, for the substance,. 
of the things around them; and are content to do so, because they know 


* ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 
+Godwin. ‘Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft.’ 
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no better. But there is no man, however gifted he may be, who is not 
more or less the creature of circumstances; and it is the generous error 
of fine minds to overlook, or undervalue, this fact in the first instance; 
and to make it the theme of unmeasured scorn and invective in the last. 
That inevitable experience of the worthless and perishable nature of 
the pursuits and pleasures of the world, and of the consequent fallacy of 
early and enthusiastic notions of life, which, beyond all others, seems to 
await the man of genius,—if it prove not wholly fatal to the kindlier 
affections of our nature, still leaves upon the hearts most alive to such 
impressions, a bitterness—perhaps an exacerbation—of feeling, which, 
if it lead not to a sore misanthropy in the end, is yet likely to result in 
a callous scorn—not of virtue in the main, and as a thing existing apart— 
but of those thousand petty subserviences which may be termed its out- 
works—against which such a feeling is apt to array itself from the 
discovery that it is to these—and not the actual good which they would 
seem solicitous to shield and preserve—that the outward respect of the 
world is shown. . 

Of mankind in general it may, perhaps, be said—and with no less 
truth than of the Roman matron of old, and, we may add, of certain fine 
ladies in all ages—that it is not virtue so much, as the reputation of it, 
that they are desirous to cultivate and secure. Superior minds see al- 
most intuitively through the cunning speciousness of all this; and, with 
a generous contempt for the trick thus daily and hourly practised, as 
though it were conventional (which, after all, it may be,) and with the 
fearlessness that belongs to such minds, their first efforts are employed to 
proclaim and denounce, to laugh at and deride it—and then come the 
pious outpourings of the affected purist; the holy horror of the hypo- 
crite; the simple, the selfish, and short-sighted—the knave, the coxcomb, 
and the fool—all combine to hunt, if possible, their common enemy from 
the field; and he is either a ‘fiend,’ or a ‘coward,’ or both——according to 
the degree of malignant hatred he may have awakened in the breasts 
of his wounded and mortified opponents. If he happen not to be one of 
the bien nés, you are immediately told of his ‘low and vulgar sensuality;’ 
but, if he be born a gentleman, and choose-to live like one, his ‘splendid 
vices’ then form the burden of the moral death-song with which the 
puppy and pretender are ever glad to soothe their intervals of spleen. 
Of all this—among numerous other instances—the character and career 


of one of the most gifted men of modern times (Machiavelli) furnishes an 
example ‘in point: 


‘“‘He enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in outraging the opinions of a society which 
he despised—and became careless of those decencies which were expected from 
a man so highly distinguished in the literary world. The sarcastic bitterness of 
his conversation offended those who were more inclined to accuse his licentiousness, 
than their own degeneracy—and who were unable to conceive the strength of 


those emotions which are concealed by the jésts of the wretched, and the follies 
of the wise.”* 


If, however, in wielding the weapons of its indignant wrath, or search- 
ing ridicule, it should sometimes wound the innocent, we must remember 





* Edinburgh Review, 1827. Art. Machiavelli. 
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that, like certain medical remediates, genius would do little good, ‘were 
it not,’ in the words of Currie, ‘also capable of doing some harm.’ 

We have lived to see the doctrine recorded, that neglect is favorable 
to the development of genius. It was reserved for a critic of our own 
country, to advance this novel and extraordinary proposition,* which, 
while it betrays an ignorance of the real nature of genius, shows, at the 
same time, a want of acquaintance with its annals—for the idea of mak. 
ing experiments upon the sensibility of genius, is not countenanced by 
the history of genius—which, if it has sometimes triumphed over ‘neglect,’ 
has certainly never felt itself under any obligations to those who either 
threw obstacles in its way, or attempted, by studied coldness, or affected 
scorn, to chill and to repress its aspirations and its efforts. 

There is another vulgar error with which genius has often to contend. 
Present success, coupled with pecuniary profit, is commonly the test by 
which its powers are adjudged. It is now, at length, brought down from 
the high and palmy state in which it was wont to conserve the gold- 
droppings of its costliest thoughts, and rarest fancies, to a level with the 
working classes; and its consequence and credit made to depend more 
upon its wages, than its wit. Sapho’s Love Ode, and Gray’s Elegy— 
had they been the productions of this era—might, indeed, have been 
read, but would never have been considered as entitling their authors to 
the consideration which they won for them in their own day; and which 
they now so securely and abundantly enjoy. This, though not surpris. 
ing in an age of such prevalent Utilitarianism as the present,t is, never- 
theless, we need scarcely say, both a mistaken and unworthy view of 
the nature and capacities—the hopes and fears—the destinies of true 
genius, which, if ever it address itself to the fleeting taste, or consult the 
rage of the hour, does so with reluctance, and never from choice—for 
it despises, often, where it would seem to defer. 

The sympathies, the prejudices, and the passions—the idyosyncracy 
of genius—can never be understood by the many; and thus, in its nature 
and its habits, it is so/itary—for the world is not its friend. It will profit 
by its labors, and even drink from the sacred fountain of its inspiration, 
and yet look upon it, in its daily intercourse, with the eye of unkind- 
ness—rewarding it with ingratitude, and too frequently treating it with 
coarse asperity. Naturally sensitive, when thus dealt with it retires as 
within a shroud, content to feed upon its own thoughts, which in turn 
prey upon itself—and then the world ascribes it to misanthropy. It is 





* North American Review: 1822. . 


+ The Utilitarians have been making strenuous efforts to foist, or force, their cold 
dead system upon the age—seemingly not aware that they are contending against 
the nature of things; and are thus destined to encounter a powerful re-action at 
no very distant day. The truth is, they are mere empirics, whose nostrums, as well 
as their notions, are a compound of coarse and baneful ingredients, calculated to 
impair, and not improve, either the moral or intellectual condition of the age upon 
which they thus adventurously and unblushingly undertake to make experiments. 
Fortunately, however, deep research—masterly and conclusive reasoning,—to- 
gether with an admirable ridicule—have been abundantly arrayed against them 
and their selfish system—weapons that must always ensure the victory to Truth, 
which never yet failed to enlist under its banners the truly good and wise through- 
out the world—for it is great, and must prevail. 
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thus seldom or never fairly dealt ety because widen or never un- 
derstood. 

There is as much difference between the youth of genius, and that of 
ordinary men, as there is between the wild horse of South America, and 
the mule of Andalusia. ‘There are those, however, who flatter them- 
selves with the belief that they have discovered all this to be a mistake; 
and that what is called genius, is nothing more than superior mental 
training—or something to that effect. The existence of an ‘extra inch 
of brain in the right place,’ has been humorously supposed by others as 
accounting for the superiority of a Shakspeare, ora Newton, over the 
rest of their fellow mortals. If the term genius be restricted in its appli- 
cation, as, perhaps, it ought properly to be—if it be used as conveying 
the idea of intwition—and, correctly understood, it is expressive of no 
other—the term has, then, exclusive reference to those who ‘are of ima- 
gination all compact.’ The progress of every other faculty of the mind, 
and the process through which it may be said to be elaborated, are slow, 
regular, and artificial; they may be traced almost step by step; they are 
palpable; and may be explained. The process of thought by which 
Newton was led to detect the principle of gravitation; Galileo the rota- 
tion of the earth; and Columbus the existence of a new world—was 
no more analogous to those accidental associations of the fancy that 
gave birth to Shakspeare’s ‘Caliban,’ or his ‘Ariel,’ than are the opera- 
tions of a Manchester loom to those by which an iceberg, or an ava- 
lanche, or any other mass of frost-work, is converted into a block out of 
agas. The only process of the reasoning faculty which has any re- 
semblance to the operations of the fancy, is that by which the mind may 
be said to arrive at precognitions—conclusions unaided and unauthorized 
by facts as clearly ascertained and laid down; and this is no other than 
the well known method by analogy—often ingenious, but as often falla- 
cious. ‘The resemblance, after all, is extremely imperfect; and the 
phrenologists, no doubt, can tell us as much. It is in the department of 
the sciences that the ‘mental training’ with which genius has been con- 
founded, and for which it is so often mistaken, will effect what, in the 
province of the fine arts, genius alone is capable of achieving. Johnson’s 
definition of genius—‘a mind of enlarged general powers, accidentally 
turned to some particular pursuit7—is by no means a sound or correct 
one. Hence we may regard as wholly gratuitous the common observa- 
tion, that many minds of the highest order have been lost to the literary 
world, from having been accidentaliy diverted from the pursuits of lite- 
rature, to those of politics, war, or some one of the learned professions. 
This opinion is advanced by Dr. Currie, among others, in his biography 
ofthe poet Burns. In dwelling upon what he terms the ‘universality of 
the poetical mind,’ he remarks that the same genius to which we are 
indebted for the Homeric poems, might, under different discipline, have 
led armies to the field, or conducted its possessor to the highest honors 
of the forum. Now, of all others, the poetical mind is the least ductile; 
and is more immediately and powerfully influenced by that constitutional 
bias which sways and gives impulse to genius. We have no objec. 
tion to suppose the mind of genius to be one of ‘general powers;’ but 
to suppose these powers to be at the mercy of any bias that ‘accident’ 
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may impart to them, is to suppose one of those ‘accidental possibilities’ 
which are either above the comprehension, or below the serious atten- 
tion, of the philosopher. ‘T’o suppose the mind of genius to be one merely 
of general powers, is not, however, to distinguish it from other minds of 
a high order. Shakspeare’s mind may be believed to have been one of 
general powers, and so was Bacon’s; but the quality, or attribute, which 
discriminated between the two, was that vis vivida, or intellectual enthu- 
siasm, which transported the universal bard beyond the bounds of time, 
and made him familiar with other worlds. It is this intensity of the 
intellectual temperament, which distinguishes the mind of genius, and 
the poetical (in one of its modes) from every other mind. _ It is unhappily 
the source, also, of the misfortunes, the sorrows and the sufferings of 
genius—imparting fervor and elasticity to its wing, while too frequently 
it carries to its heart the dampness and the darkness of death: 


‘So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again; 
Views his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivers in his heart.” 


In a word, then, the mind of genius is seated as much in the blood, as 
in the brain—and this solves the difficulty; it puts all theory at rest; and 
is fatal to the cause of that intellectual Agrarianism, which is so solicit- 
ous to level all distinctions; and which the Settles and the Shadwells of 
literature—together with the dolts and dunces of all grades and degrees— 
are desirous of bringing into vogue, in the vain hope of lessening their 
own insignificance, and of appeasing the sense of their inevitable and 
hopeless inferiority. 

Those who are accustomed to muse and linger amid the trophies of 


genius, gorgeous and solemn; and perhaps to stand within the awful 


shadow of the mighty presence itself—they alone know that it is not 
to be lightly approached; that the sense of its own superiority, while it 
isolates it, is an ever-abiding, still-sustaining principle that nothing can 
impair; that if its sympathies are as faithful as, for itself always, they 
are fearless,—fearful only for its objects! —the sorrows that spring from 
them—too tender even for tenderness to touch,’ but often unsuspected, 
or uncheered—are as fathomless. Gentle and devoted in its affections, if 
not abused—it is the subject of woes that admit of no alleviation, if be- 
trayed. The hand is ‘twice blest,’ then, that shall soothe and minister 
to the infirmities of its feverish, anxious being—the kindly-cruel condi- 
tions on which alone it seems to be conferred—and accursed that shall 
strike where it loves best! 

It is a common error to suppose that genius puts off its essential char- 
acter in society. It is not so—it only conceals it, by not suffering it to 
appear. The former would have an air of meanness—the last is in the 
very noblest spirit of conscious superiority. It turns the dark side of its 
skirt upon the crowd—reserving the golden threads, that lurk unseen be- 
neath, for the congenial friend and hour, Yet mark the world’s con- 
sistency. It taxes genius with scorn, forgetting that when the latter, in 
the prodigality of its nature, first approached it, it sneered at its. suppo- 
sed pretensions—and thus drove it into a cold reserve. Does it not charge 
upon it, then, that which is but the effect of its own conduct toward it? 
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But though genius shrink from discovering itself before society, the 
workings of its ever-teeming spirit still go on within, move-as its posses- 
sor may amid the crowd. The suggestions of ‘that divinity that stirs 
within’ it, are forever present to its soul; they go with it into the crowd- 
ed mart—upon the domestic hearth—into the drawing room—as surely 
as into the sunless forest, upon the mountain’s desert tops, or the ‘resound- 
ing shore’—only that in the one scene they observe the si/ence of restraint; 
whereas in the other they give a-loose to themselves, taking a long, un- 
measured flight! or else, self-concentrated, think aloud in their free, their 
soul-felt intercourse with nature. The man of genius, then, though 
under ordinary circumstances he appear like other men, is still the man 
of genius—the ever-burning constellation still plays beneath the cloud. 
He thinks, perceives, feels differently from other men, under an appear- 
ance, frequently, that would not warrant us in supposing so; and which is 
never suspected by the careless or superficial observer. Thus, when he 
resists, (as, too often, for his own peace, he will do) the force even of cir- 
cumstances and opinions, he takes men by surprise; they are confounded 
at what they cannot comprehend; and console themselves by bringing in 
against the offender a verdict of lunacy—for their self-love is always 
more or less wounded by these exceptions, which, possibly too, furnish 
to a grudging malice the occasion it may have sought and longed for, of 
requiting genius for its unforgiven superiority. It never occurs to them 
that what the man of genius resists, and they succumb to, has been 
viewed in two opposite lights by two differently constituted natures; and 
that the result which they condemn, flows from the moral and mental 
susceptibiliyes of an organization distinct from their own—to say nothing 
of worldly motives, which rarely fail to influence them, but as rarely 
find an abiding place in the bosom of genius. If, however, on the other 
hand, the man of genius is forced to sacrifise to circumstances at which 
his understanding and his feelings both revolt, no incense accompanies 
the sacrifice. His better nature is abused, and turned into bitterness. 
The inward rankling will, in time, show itself upon the surface—and then 
the same generous and disinterested judges, who, in the first instance, 
had recorded against him a sentence of lunacy, will, in the second, 
arrive at the discovery that he is only—dad! 

To say of the man of genius and the ordinary man, that there is a 
positive, radical difference in their views of one and the same thing; that 
what affects the one keenly, makes little or no impression upon the other; 
that what by the one is as acutely felt as is a breath upon the sensitive 
nerve of disease, passes without a sensation over the callous and closed 
recipients of the other—that there is a delicate fine edge upon the feelings 
of the one, which (in all matters, more especially, of the heart) constitutes 
their power, their charm!—that it never fails to throw around the objects 
of those feelings a peculiar sanctity, not unlike that which was believed, 
of old, to invest those trees upon which the blooms of the rainbow had 
fallen; that there is a pride in its affections as profound as their sincerity— 
an inviolate world of feelings gathering round a beloved object, as true 
to their trust, as severe in their virtue, as sensitive to all approach that 
would endanger their peace by invading the purity of that which th 
prize, as we are taught to believe were those Angelic forms that kept 
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eternal watch before the gates of Eden;—that where it once loves, it is 
with no stinted measure, but with all its burning, fathomless energies! 
with a passion pure as prayer, and strong as death! that to the eyes of the 
one, the beloved object has become incorporate, as it were, with vision— 
and yet can never be seen well enough!—that to those adoring, anxious 
eyes, it assumes an aspect scarcely of this world—reflects a light that 
colors all their other objects!—a light in which he who worships, /ives!— 
the source from which he drinks health, hope!—from which he draws 
the daily breath he breathes—a light that circles about his heart with an 
ever-teeming, ever-grateful warmth, that is as balm for every wound 
that fortune or the world -aflicts—that makes him feel how more exqui- 
site than all that grandeur, all that glory ever gave, it is, to love, and be 
beloved!—to say that these are the rare and exclusive, though dange- 
rous, privileges of the man of genius, and that these privileges are at 
the hourly mercy of the brutal and the base; and to say, further, that 
the very reverse of all this is true of the ordinary man—would only be to 
say what is known to too many who profit by the knowledge to the cost 
of those who thus supply it—converting the very powers and capacities, 
the very sympathies and affections of genius, into snares for its feet—into 
sources first of bitterness, and, finally, into’ the means of their own de- 
struction. 

Such has ever been, and will ever continue to be, the fate of Genius. 





The following beautiful lines are from the pen of the late Dr. Thomas J. Charl- 
ton, of Bryan County, Georgia, and are selected from a volume of unpublished 
poems, as having appropriate application to the early death of their author. 
He died in September last, at the age of twenty-nine, a victim to his unwearied 
exertions and exposure in the duties of his profession. His death has left a chasm 
in the hearts of his friends, which time only can close. A touching and feeling 
tribute was paid to his memory by our highly valued correspondent, his brother, 
in the last number of our journal, in the sweet and plaintive lines addressed ‘to the 
River Ogechee,’ upon whose banks the remains of his lamented relative repose.— 
{Eprror JouRNAL. ] 


STANZAS. 
He, who decays in youthful prime, Thus may it be my lot to part, 
Dies like the rose of May; From life ere cares and guile, 
E’er touch’d by fell destroying time, Have chang’d the impulse of my heart 
It, withering, fades away: And made me wear the smile; 
Not like the rose of autumn, chill, Feigning a joy that is not felt, 
Deserted, lone and pale, And telling vows, as sooth, 
Which, clinging to existence still, That in the breast have never dwelt, 
Droops in the cheerless vale. Beyond our early youth! 





Bud. Gi 
Bryan Co., Ga. 
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THE PARTISAN: A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘YEMASSEE,’ ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ETC. 


SimMs’s success as a novelist is no longer problematical. He has 
already submitted himself to the public in four several trials, in each of 
which he has successfully established his claim to high consideration. 
Like Cooper, and Irving, and Miss Sedgwick, his name will hereafter be 
a sufficient guaranty to the recommendation of his works; for we think 
he has given us full reason to conclude that his powers as a writer 
are various and improving. We know that he has the materials within 
him, and that industry, of which he has already given such ample evi- 
dence, will never suffer him to decrease his reputation. Our State 
should, indeed, feel proud of him. He has not only attributed to her 
people every ennobling virtue, and spoken of her institutions with praise, 
but, by his own devotion to literature, he has proved to strangers that 
we have those amongst us who can pursue her vocations with pleasure, 
and, at the same time, traverse her paths with triumphant success. But 
to the work before us. 

The ‘Partisan,’ as Simms himself tells us, ‘comprises the leading 
events from the fall of Charlestown, to the close of 1780; and is proposed 
as a fair picture of the province—its condition, resources and prospects— 
pending the struggle of. Gates with Cornwallis, and immediately after 
the disastrous close of that campaign, in the complete defeat of the South. 
ern defending army.’ ‘The scene, for the most part, is laid in and about 
old Dorchester, and closes with the partial destruction of that once beau- 
tiful, but now dilapidated town. By the selection of incidents, every 
item of which is historically true, Simms has succeeded in producing 
a novel, which has interested us from beginning to end. The story, of 
itself, is simple enough. Major Singleton, a young Carolinian, of fine 
person and unyielding courage, receives, from Governor Rutledge, a 
commission, under the authority of which, in conjunction with one Hum. 
phries, his recruiting sergeant, he traverses the country, awakening its 
citizens to a sense of their rights, and enlisting them as recruits in the 
Rebel party. Inan assumed character he visits Dorchester, then in the 
hands of the British—learns there the atrocities which have been prac- 
tised upon those who have not taken protection, and, with a few chosen 
men, resolves to intercept, in a skirmish fight, a body of Tories, who 
have just gone in pursuit of one Frampton, whose wife they have pre- 
viously murdered, and whose children they had barbarously flogged and 
threatened with the halter. The two parties, under their respective 
leaders, meet—an engagement takes place, and the Tories are com- 
pletely defeated and taken prisoners by Major Singleton and his men. 
The sortie over, Humphries repairs to Dorchester, ‘looking for all the 
world, as pacific and quiet as ever.’ Colonel Singleton meanwhile 
proceeds to intercept the supply of arms and ammunition which the 
British were hourly expecting. With this intent, and partly with a view 
to protect his sister Emily Singleton, who resides at the ‘Oaks,’ he con- 
tinues skirmishing about the vicinage of Dorchester. The reader is now 
introduced to Colonel Walton, the history of whose life contributes to 
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make up the most interesting portion of the work. His daughter Katha. 
rine, becomes the object of love to her cousin Major Singleton. Who 
Colonel Walton is, may be gathered from the following spirited extract: 


“It was drawing to a close—that day of events in the history of our little squad 
of partisans whose dwelling was the Cypress Swamp. Humphries, who had en- 
gaged to meet Major Singleton with some necessary intelligence from Dorchester, 
was already upon his way to the place of meeting, and had just passed out of sight 
of Ashley River, when he heard the tramp of horses moving over the bridge, and 
on the same track, with himself. He sank into cover as they passed, and beheld 
Colonel Proctor and a Captain Dickson, both on station at the garrison, on their 
way to “The Oaks’ also; but the necessity of avoiding a meeting with the British 
officers was obvious, and they kept close in the wood, leaving the ground entirely 
to their opponents. 

Though, as we have said, rather a frequent visiter at ‘The Oaks,’ the present 
ride of Colonel Proctor in that quarter had its usual stimulus dashed somewhat 
by the sense of the business which occasioned it. Its discharge was a matter of 
no little annoyance to the Englishman, who was not less sensitive and generous 
than brave. It was for the purpose of imparting to Colonel Walton, in person, the 
contents of that not yet notorious proclamation of Sir Henry Clinton, with which 
he demanded the performance of military duty from the persons who had been 
paroled; and by means of which, on departing from the province, he planted the 
seeds of that revolting patriotism which finally overthrew the authority he fondly 
imagined himself to have successfully re-established. 

Colonel Walton received his guests with his accustomed urbanity: he received 
them alone; and the eyes of Colonel Proctor looked round the apartment inqui- 
ringly, but in vain, as if he desired another presence. His host understood the 
glance perfectly, for he had not been blind to the frequent evidences of attach- 
ment which his visiter had shown towards his daughter; but he took no heed of 
it; and, with alofty reserve of manner, which gradually added to the awkwardness 
of the commission which the Englishman came to execute, he simply confined 
himself to the occasional remark—such only as was perfectly unavoidable with one 
with whom politeness was habitual, and the predominant feeling at variance with 
it, the result of a calm and carefully regulated principle. It was only with a steady 
resolution, at last, that Proctor was enabled to bring his conversation into any thing 
like consistency and order. He commenced, despairing of any better opening, 
with the immediate matter which he had in hand. 

‘Colonel Walton does not now visit Dorchester so frequently as usual, nor does 
he often travel so far as the city. May I ask if he has heard any late intelligence 
of moment?’ 

Waiton looked inquiringly at his guest, as if to gather from his features some- 
thing of that intelligence which his words seemed to presage. But the expression 
was unsatisfactory—perhaps that of care—so Walton thought, and it gave him a 
hope of better fortune for his country than had usually attended his arms here- 
tofore. 

‘I have not, sir; I ride but little now, and have not been in Dorchester for a week. 
Of what intelligence do you speak, sir?’ 

‘The proclamation of Sir Henry Clinton, sir—his proclamation on the subject of 
protections granted to the militia of the province, those excepted made prisoners 
in Charlestown.’ 

Colonel Walton looked bewildered; but still coldly, and without a word, await- 
ing the conclusion of Proctor’s statement. But the speaker paused for a moment, 
and when he again spoke, the subject seemed to have been somewhat changed. 

‘Iam truly sorry, Colonel Walton, that it has not been heretofore in your power 
to sympathize more freely and openly with his majesty’s arms in this warfare 
against his rebellious subjects.’ 

‘Stay, sir, if you please: these subjects, of whom your phrase is rather unscru- 
pulous, are my relatives and countrymen; and their sentiments on this rebellion 
have been and are my own, though I have adopted the expedient of a stern neces- 
sity, and in this have suspended the active demonstration of principles which I 
am nevertheless in no haste to forget, and do not suppress.’ 
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‘Pardon me, sir; you will do me grace to believe I mean nothing of offence. 
However erring your thought, I must respect it as honest; but this respect does 
not forbid that I should lament such a misfortune—a misfortune, scarcely less so 
to his majesty than to you. It is my sincere regret that you have heretofore found 
it less than agreeable to unite your arms with those of our army in the arrest of 
this unnatural struggle. The commission proffered you by Sir Henry— 

‘Was rejected, Colonel Proctor, and my opinions then fairly avowed and seem- 
ingly respected. No reference now to that subject need be made by either of us.’ 

‘Yet am I called upon to make it now, Colonel Walton; and I do so with a hope 
that what is my duty will not lose me, by its performance, the regard of him to 
whom I speak. Iam counselled to remind you, sir, of that proposition by the 
present commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces in the South, Earl Cornwallis. 
The proclamation of Sir Henry Clinton, to which I have alluded, is of such a 
nature as opens fresh ground for the renewal of that offer; and in this packet I 
have instructions to that end, with a formal enclosure of seal and signature, from 
his excellency himself, which covers the commission to you, sir, in your full rank, 
as engaged in the rebel army.’ 

‘You will keep it, sir; again itis rejected. I cannot lift arms against my coun- 
trymen; and though I readily understand the necessity which requires you to make 
the tender, you will permit me to say, that I hold it only an equivocal form of 
insult.’ 

‘Which, I again repeat, Colonel Walton, is foreign to all intention on the part of 
the commander-in-chief. For myself, I surely need make no such attestation. He, 
sir, is persuaded to the offer simply as he knows your worth and influence—he 
would secure your co-operation in the good cause of loyalty, and at the same time 
would soften what may seem the harsh features of this proclamation,’ 

‘And what is this proclamation, sir? Let me hear that: the matter has been 
somewhat precipitately discussed in advance of the text.’ 

‘Surely, sir,’ said Proctor, eagerly, as the language of Colonel Walton’s last 
remarks left a hope in his mind that he might think differently on the perusal of the 
document, which he now took from the hands of his companion, Dickson—surely, 
sir, and [hope you will re-consider the resolve which I cannot help thinking pre- 
cipitately made.’ 

The listener simply bowed his head, and motioned the other to proceed. Proc- 
tor obeyed; and, unfolding the instrument, proceeded to convey its contents to the 
ears of the astonished Carolinian. As he read, the cheek of Colonel Walton 
glowed like fire—his eye kindled—his pulsation increased—and when the insidious 
decree, calling upon him to resume the arms which he had cast aside when his 
country needed them, and lift them in behalf of her enemies, was fairly compre- 
hended by his sense, his feelings had reached that climax which despaired of all 
utterance. He started abruptly from his seat, and paced the room in strong emo- 
tion; then suddenly approaching Proctor, he took the paper from his hand, and 
read it with unwavering attention. For a few moments after he had been fully 
possessed of its contents, he made no remark; then, with a strong effort, suppress- 
ing as much as possible his aroused feelings, he addressed the Briton in tones of 
inquiry which left it doubtful what, in reality, those feelings were. 

‘And you desire that I should embrace this commission, Colonel Proctor, which, 
if I understand it, gives me command in a service which this proclamation is to 
insist upon—am I right?’ 

‘It is so, sir; youare right. Here is a colonel’s commission, under his majesty, 
with power to appoint your own officers. Most gladly would I place it in your 
hands.’ 

‘Sir—Colonel Proctor, this is the rankest villany—villany and falsehood. By 
what right, sir, does Sir Henry Clinton call upon us for military service, when his 
terms of protection, granted by himself and Admiral Arbuthnot, secured all those 
taking them in a condition of neutrality” 

‘It is not for me, Colonel Walton,’ was Proctor’s reply—‘it is not for me to dis- 
cuss the commands of my superiors. But does not the proclamation declare these 
paroles to be null and void after the twentieth?’ 

‘True. But by what right does your superior violate his compact? Think you, 
sir, that the Carolinians would have taken terms with invasion, the conditions and 
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maintenance of which have no better security than the caprice of one of the par- 
ties? ‘Think you, sir, that I, at least, would have been so weak and foolish? 

‘Perhaps, Colonel Walton—and I would not offend by the suggestion,’ replied 
the other, with much moderation—‘perhaps, sir, it was a singular stretch of indul- 
gence to grant terms at all to rebellion.’ 

‘Ay, sir, you may call it by what name you please; but the terms, having been 
once offered and accepted, were to the full as binding between the law and the rebel 
as between the prince and dutiful subjects.’ 

‘I may not argue, sir, the commands of my superior,’ rejoined the other, firmly, 
but calmly. 

‘I am not so bound, Colonel Proctor; it is a matter for close argument and solemn 
deliberation with me, and it will be long, sir, before I shall bring myself to lift 
arms against my countrymen.’ 

‘There is a way of evading the necessity, Colonel Walton,’ said Proctor, eagerly. 

The other looked at him inquiringly, though he evidently did not hope for much 
from the suggested alternative. 

‘That difficulty, sir, may be overcome: his majesty has need of troops in the 
West Indies; Lord Cornwallis, with a due regard to the feelings of his dutiful 
subjects of the colonies, has made arrangements for an exchange of service. ‘The 
Irish regiments will be withdrawn from the West Indies, and those of loyal Caro- 
linians substituted. This frees you from all risk of encountering with your friends 
and countrymen, while at the same time it answers equally the purposes of my 
commander.’ 

The soldier by profession saw nothing degrading, nothing servile in the pro- 
posed compromise. ‘The matter had a different aspect in the eyes of the southern 
gentleman. The proposition which would send him from his family and friends, 
to engage in conflict with and to keep down those to whom he had no antipathy, 
was scarcely less painful in its exactions than to take up arms against his imme- 
diate neighbors. The suggestion, too, which contemplated the substitution of 
troops of foreign mercenaries, in the place of native citizens, who were to be sent 
to other lands in the same capacity, was inexpressibly offensive, as it directly 
made him an agent for the increase of that power which aimed at the destruction 
of his people and his principles. The sense of ignominy grew stronger in his 
breast as he heard it, and he paced the apartment in unmitigated disorder. 

‘I am no hireling, Colonel Proctor; and the war, hand to hand with my own 
sister’s child, would be less shamefel to me, however full of pain and misery, than 
this alternative.’ 

‘There is no other, sir, that I know of? 

‘Ay, sir, but there is—there is another alternative, Colone] Proctor; more than 
that, sir—there is a remedy.’ 

The eyes of the speaker flashed, and Proctor saw that they rested upon the 
broadsword which hung upon the wall before them. 

‘What is that, sir? inquired the Briton. 

‘In the sword, sir—in the strife—to take up arms—to prepare for battle!’ was 
the stern reply. 

Either the other understood him not, with an obtuseness not common with him, 
or he chose not to understand him, as he replied— 

‘Why, that, sir, is what he seeks—it is what Lord Cornwallis desires, and what, 
sir, would, permit me to say, be to me, individually, the greatest pleasure. Your 
co-operation here, sir, would do more towards quieting discontent than any other 
influence.’ 

The manner of Walton was unusually grave and deliberate. 

‘You have mistaken me, Colonel Proctor. When I spoke of taking up the 
sword, sir, I spoke of an alternative. I meant not to take up the sword to fight 
your battles, but my own. If this necessity is to be fixed upon me, sir, I shall have 
no loss to know my duty.’ 

‘Sir—Colonel Walton—beware! As a British officer, in his majesty’s commis- 
sion, I must not listen to this language. You will remember, sir, that I am in 
command of this garrison, and of the neighboring country—bound to repress every 
show of disaffection, and with the power to determine, in the last resort, without 
restraint, should my judgment hold it necessary. I would not willingly be harsh; 
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and you will spare me, sir, from hearing those sentiments uttered which become 
not the ears of a loyal subject.’ 

‘I am a free man, Colonel Proctor—I would be one, at least. Things I must 
call by their right names; and, as such, [ do not hesitate to pronounce this decree 
a most dishonest and criminal proceeding, which should call up every hand in re- 
tribution. Sir Henry Clinton has done this day what he will long be sorry for.’ 

‘And what, permit me to add, Colonel Walton—what I myself am sorry for. 
But it is not for me to question the propriety of that which my duty calls upon me 
to enforce.’ 

‘And, pray, sir, what are the penalties of disobedience to this mandate?’ 

‘Sequestration of property and imprisonment, at the discrétion of the several 
commandants of stations.’ 

‘Poor Kate!—But it is well it is no worse.’ The words fell unconsciously from 
the lips of the speaker: he half-strode over the floor; then, turning upon Proctor, 
demanded once more to look upon the proclamation. He again read it carefully. 

‘Twenty days, Colonel Proctor, I see, have been allowed by Sir Henry Clinton 
for deliberation in a matter which leaves so little choice. So much is scarcely 
necessary; you shall have my answer before the time is over. Meanwhile, sir, 
let us not again speak of the subjeet until that period.’ 

‘A painful subject, sir, which I shall gladly forbear,’ said Proctor, rising; ‘and I 
will hope, at the same time, that Colonel! Walton thinks not unkindly of the bearer 
of troublesome intelligence.’ 

‘God forbid, sir, lam no malignant. You have done your duty with all tender- 
ness, and I thank you for it. Our enemies are not always so considerate.’ 

‘No enemies, I trust, sir. Iam in hopes that, upon reflection, you will not find 
it so difficult to reconcile yourself to what, at the first blush, may seem so un- 
pleasant.’ 

‘No more, sir—no more on the subject,’ was the quick, but calm reply. ‘Will 
you do me grace, gentlemen, in a glass of Madeira—some I can recommend?’ 

They drank; and, seeing through the window the forms of the young ladies, 
Colonel Proctor proposed to join them in their walk—a suggestion which his enter- 
tainer answered by leading the way. Inthe mean while, go we back to our old 
acquaintance, Major Singleton, and his trusty coadjutor, Humphries.” 


Col. Proctor departs from the Oaks, and after passing over one or two: 


charmingly written chapters, we come to the following dialogue between 
Col. Walton and his nephew. 


“And now, Robert, your news, your news. You look as if you had much more 
in your budget of far more importance. Pray, out with it, and refresh us. We 
are only half alive here, good nephew.’ 

‘Do you live at all here, uncle, and how? How much breath is permitted you by 
your masters for your daily allowance? and, by-the-way, the next question natu- 
rally is—how goon the confiscations? You still keep “The Oaks,’ I see; but how 
long—how long?’ 

The nephew had touched the key to a harsh note; and bitter, indeed, was the 
tone and manner of Colonel Walton, as he replied— 

‘Ay, how long—how long, indeed, am I to keep in the home of my fathers—the 
old barony, one of the very first in the colony? God only knows how soon the 
court of sequestration will find it better suited to a stranger rule; and I must pre- 
pare myself, I suppose, for some such change. I cannot hope to paras very 
long, when so many suffer confiscation around me.’ 

‘Fear not for “The Oaks,’ uncle, so long as you keep cool, submit, swear freely, 
and subscribe humbly. Send now and then a trim present of venison and turkey 
to the captain’s quarters, and occasionally volunteer to hang a poor countryman, 
who loves war to the knife better than degradation to the chain. There can be no 
difficulty in keeping ‘The Oaks,’ uncle, if you only continue to keep your temper.’ 

‘Nay, Robert, sarcasm is unnecessary now, and with me: [need no reproaches 
of yours to make me feel in this matter.’ 

‘What, uncle, are you in that vein? Have your eyes been opened to the light 
at last?’ 
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‘Somewhat, Robert—but a truce to this forthe present. Let us have your intel- 
ligence. They talk here of some risings in that quarter, but we have no particu- 
lars, and know nothing of the success of either party. There is also some story 
of approaching continentals. Has Congress really given us an army? and who 
is to command it? Speak, boy, out with your budget.’ 

‘Thank you, good mine uncle; bnt how know I that I unfold my budget to a 
friend, and not to an enemy? What security do you give me that I talk not with 
a devout and loyal subject of his majesty—so very much.a lover of the divine right 
of kings, that he would freely lend a hand to run up his own nephew to a swinging 
bough, the better to compel the same faith in others?’ 

‘Pshaw! Robert, you speak idly: you mean not to suppose me a tory?” The 
brow of Colonel Walton darkened awfully as he spoke. 

‘I have little faith in neutrals,’ was the calm reply: ‘I hold to the goodly whig 
proverb, ‘he who is not for me is against me.’ Pardon me, therefore, uncle, if I 
prefer—I who am a whig—to speak to you, who are neither whig nor Englishman, 
after such a fashion as shall not make you the keeper of unnecessary secrets, and 
expose a good cause to overthrow, and its friends to injury.’ 

The taunt thus uttered with a most provoking and biting dryness of phrase, ope- 
rated strongly upon the mind of the colonel, already acted upon, in no small 
degree, by his own previous rebukings of conscience to the same effect. He ex- 
claimed, bitterly, as, rising from the supper-table, he strode away under the mo- 
mentary impulse— 

‘Ay, by heaven! but your words are true. Who should esteem the very neutral, 
when his country is in danger, and when her people are writhing under oppres- 
sion? True, though bitter—more bitter, as itistrue. Robert Singleton, thou hast 
given me a keen stroke, boy, but I have deserved it. ‘Thou hast spoken nothing 
but the truth.’ 

‘Now, indeed, uncle, I rejoice to see you, and in this humour. You have felt 
the stroke at last, but it is not my speech that has done it, uncle of mine. Itis the 
proclamation of Sir Henry Clinton.’ 

The youth fixed his eye keenly, as he spoke, upon the face of Colonel Walton, 
while his glance indicated a sort of triumphant joy, finely contrasted with the dis- 
quietude and vexing indignation strongly legible upon the face of his uncle. 

‘You are right there, too, Robert. I confess not to have thought so seriously 
upon this matter—not, certainly, so much to the point—as after hearing the con- 
tents of that dishonorable instrument of Sir Henry Clinton—God curse him for it” 

‘God bless him for it, I say, if for nothing else that he has done,’ immediately 
rejoined the nephew. ‘My prayers have been heard in that; and this proclama- 
tion of the tyrant is the very best thing that he could have done for our cause and 
country, and the very thing that I most prayed for.’ 

‘Indeed! Major Singleton, you surprise me. What should there be so grateful 
to you—so worthy of your prayers and acknowledgment—in this proceeding of 
Sir Henry Clinton?’ inquired the other, with something more of stiffness and 
hauteur in his manner. 

‘Much, Colonel Walton, very much. As atrue patriot, and a lover of his coun- 
try at every hazard, I prayed that the time might soon come, when the oppressor 
should put his foot—ay, and the foot of his menials, too—on the necks of those 
selfish or spiritless, those too little wise, or too little honorable, who have been so 
very ready to hug his knee, and yield up to a base love for security their manly 
character and honest independence. Verily, they meet with their reward. Let 
them feel the scourge and the chain, until, beaten and degraded, the stern necessity 
shall stimulate them to the duties they have so neglected. I rejoice in their des- 
peration—I rejoice when I hear them groan beneath the oppression—not only be- 
cause they merit such reward but because it makes them stronger in our cause.’ 

‘How know you that?’ quickly said the other. 

‘How know I that? Let me answer that question by another more direct. Will 
Colonel Walton be able any longer to keep the quiet security of his plantation, to 
hug his grounds, save his crops, and keep his negroes from the West Indies, 


without military service—active military service, and against his countrymen too— 
against his avowed principles?’ 
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The colonel strode the room impatiently. The other continued— 

‘No, no, good uncle, you have no help. Earl Cornwallis compels you to your 
duty. You must buckle on the sword—you must take up arms for, or against, 
your people, and in either case at the expense of all that comfortable quiet for 
which you have already made quite too many sacrifices. I know you too well to 
suppose that you can fight against our people—your people; and I am glad there- 
fore that you are forced into the field. How many thousands are in your condi- 
tion! how many that look up to you, influenced by your example! Will these not 
be moved in like manner and by like necessities? You will see—we shall have 
an army of native citizens before many days.’ 

‘Perhaps so, Robert, and I am not too timid to wish that such may be its effect. 
But is it not a dishonorable deception that he has practised in this movement? Did 
not the protections promise us immunity in this particular?’ 

‘No, sir—I think not. I see nothing that Clinton has done in this so very griev- 
ous. Your protection secured you, as a citizen, to conform to the duties of the 
citizen, and to protect you as such. One of the duties of the citizen is the per- 
formance of militia service.’ 

‘Granted, Robert—but commutable by fine. I am not unwilling to pay this fine; 
but Clinton’s proclamation insists only on the duty.’ 

‘And I am glad of it. Uncle, uncle, do you not see the dishonorable character 
of such an argument? Your conscience forbids that you should serve against 
your country, but you avoid this actual service in your own person, by paying the 
money which buys a mercenary to do the same duty. You will not do murder 
ge your own hand, but you pay another to perform.the crime. Shame! shame, 

say” 

‘Not so, Robert; we know not, and I believe not, that the money is so appro- 
priated. It becomes the spoil of the leaders, and simply helps them to fortune,’ 

‘Granted, and the sterner argument against you is yet to come. You are 
wealthy, and avail yourself of your good fortune to buy yourself out of a danger to 
which the poor man must submit. By what right would you escape from and 
evade your duties, when he, as a citizen, having the same, must submit to their 
performance? His conscience, like your own, teaches him that to fight for his 
country and against her invaders is his first duty. You evade your duty by the 
help of your better fortune, and leave him, as in the present instance, either to 
perish hopelessly in unequal contest—unequal through your defection—or to take 
up arms in a battle to which his principles are foreign. Such is the effect of this 
most unpatriotic reservation, which, on the score of your money, you have pre- 
sumed to make. You sacrifice your country doubly, when you contribute to vio- 
late the conscience of its citizens. The duties of the rich man—the leading, 
influential man—are those chiefly of example. What is our safety, and where 
would be the safety of any nation—its freedom or its glory—if, when danger 
came, its rich citizens made terms with the invader which sacrificed the poor? 
Such is your case—such your proceeding exactly. There is now, thank heaven, 
but one alternative that Clinton’s proclamation has left you.’ 

‘That is the sword—I know it, I feel it, Robert.’ 

‘Touch it not, touch it not, uncle, I pray you, ifyyou can help it,’ cried the feeble 
girl who lay gasping onthe sofa. Her eyes were illuminated with a holy fire; her 
cheeks, pale, almost transparent, shone, white and glittering, with a spiritual glory, 
from the pillow on which her head was resting; while one of her long, taper fingers 
was stretched forward with an adjuring earnestness. She had been a silent lis. 
tener with the rest to the warm and deeply important dialogue which had been 
going on. The novelty of the difficulty, for they had not heard of the proclama- 
tion before, had kept them dumb until that moment, when Colonel Walton, as one 
having come to a settled conclusion, had referred to the sword as a last alterna- 
tive. The gentle spirit of Emily Singleton, quick, sensitive, though frail and 
fleeting, then poured forth its feeble notes in order to arrest the decision.” 


The feelings of Col. Walton, thus worked upon, he determines to re- 
nounce his allegiance to the British king, and is accordingly, shortly af- 
terwards found in arms against his authorities. We wish our limits 


permitted to extract the entire dialogue between Major Singleton 
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and his uncle upon the subject of Protections, and in reference to Clin- 
ton’s proclamation, and Col. Walton’s change of conduct consequent up- 
on it. Our desire to do so, is increased from the fact, that in the por- 
trait of Col. Walton, Simms evidently had in view the character of the 
lamented Col. Hayne. In reprehension of this gentleman’s conduct, 
while the author makes a masterly, and to our mind a conclusive argu- 
ment, he causes his character to retrieve himself, by renouncing those 
sad mistakes into which he was early led—mistakes, arising not so 
much from any want of patriotism, as from his entertaining too great a 
love for domestic quietude, or perhaps from not at first sufficiently re- 
flecting upon his duties to his country as a citizen and a patriot. The 
whole argument—its style—its matter and its logic, is a specimen 
of historical criticism, which is unsurpassed by any thing of that 
kind ever written. 

Major Singleton, leaving his uncle’s, is overtaken in a hurricane—an 
occurrence which Simms has apparently introduced, as well to try his 
capability of powerful description, as to illustrate the strange vicissitudes 
of our southern climate. He has succeeded in both. The scene is a 
grand one—there is the ‘moon obscured’—the ‘dense and winged clouds’ 
—with ‘their gigantic shadows hurried with deep-toned cries along the 
heavens’—the ‘sudden gusts’—the ‘winds moaning among the tall pines’ 
—the ‘cool atmosphere’—the ‘large drops of hail or rain falling at mo- 
ments from the clouds’—the ‘dark forest illuminated by the sharp light- 
ning, and then left still darker after its blaze’—the ‘trees snapped and 
splintered about them,’ by its strokes—the birds fluttering in terror, and 
hiding themselves in the thickest branches—the horse too, that noble an- 
imal, snorting and trembling and pawing to be let loose as if he would 
avoid the tempest by outstripping its rapid gathering—all these afford 
a picture, the truth and power of which, none can realize, but those who 
live in a country subject to such physical phenomena.—W hat an appro- 
priate reflection Singleton makes upon his situation. 

“Singleton looked up anxiously at the wild confusion of sky and forest around 
vim. The woods seemed to apprehend the danger, and the melancholy sighing o1 
‘aeir branches appeared to indicate an instinct consciousness, which had its moral 
likeness to the feeling in the bosom of the observer. How many of these mighty 
pines were to be prostrated under that approaching tempest! how many beautiful 
vines, which had clung to them like affections that only desire an object to fasten 
upon, would share in their ruin! How could Singleton overlook the analogy be- 


tween the fortune of his family and friends, and that which his imagination de- 
picted as the probable fortune of the forest?” 


But we must hurry on to the close our very imperfect summary or 
the story. We have seen that Col. Walton becomes a rebel. He takes 
up arms against the British, and at the defeat of Gates at Camden, is 
taken prisoner, fighting manfully by the side of DeKalb and others. As 
an example of royal displeasure and revenge, he is condemned to suffer 
death on the scaffold, and is accordingly sent to Dorchester to be hang- 
ed. The day for his execution arrives; Singleton is apprised of it by 
one who escapes from the defeated army, and by a hastened march from 
the Santee, repairs to Dorchester with a few selected partisans. On the 
eve previous to his uncle’s contemplated execution, he has an affecting 
interview with his cousin Katharine Walton, to whom he becomes betroth- 
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ed. ‘Through her, he conveys the intelligence to her father, that on the 
morrow he will be ready to attempt his rescue. As his uncle is led to 
the gallows, the town is to be fired, while the partisans lying in ambush 
are to rush forward, and in the general confusion attempt the release of 
the condemned. ‘The attempt is made—the town is fired—the encounter 
takes place, and amid the clash of arms and the confusion of all, the cords 
are cut from Col. Walton’s arms by Lance Frampton, a partisan youth, 
and his escape is completed. 

We have thus given an outline of the Partisan. Let not our readers, 
however, suppose, that any thing like a perfect idea of its contents can 
be collected from our attempt. The work must be read—every page 
must be studied as well for the important historical details which the 
unfold, as for the felicity of language in which they are clothed. 

The Partisan is a perfect picture of the early revolutionary times in 
South Carolina. It covers the whole history of that period—the aspect 
of the country—its wild scenery—its physical phenomena—the people— 
their manners—their dress—their superstitions, and even their habita- 
tions. We have closely followed the author in his authorities, and with 
one or two exceptions which we shall notice, we can safely pronounce 
the work the only American novel, which adhering strictly to historic. 
al truth, has been completely successful. 

Of the characters of the work, with the exception of Dr. Oaken. 
burgh, we think Simms has admirably succeeded. ‘The Doctor is intro. 
duced humourously enough, but after his debut he ceases to be very en- 
tertaining. He no longer figures in any thing which he says or does, as 
the same odd character, he first appears—with his ‘well plastered head 
of pomatum’—his ‘ragged ruffle shirt, concealing his time-disfigured bo- 
som’—with ‘his ostentatious exhibition of shrunken shank’—‘his mon- 
strous knee buckles, which might once have passed for silver’—his fin. 
ical and delicate mode of speech’—all these—yea, even his excellent 
hand at making brandy toddy, all these, we say, are lost as the work 
brings us better acquainted with the Doctor. Not so with his friend, the 
philosopher Porgy. He sustains himself throughout as one of those 
happy conceptions of humour, which will ever please one, though it 
produce no downright laughter. 

Major Singleton is throughout the high-minded Carolina youth, full 
of daring courage, with modest deportment, warmed by all the natural 
impulses of affection and love; yet, havmg them under such control as 
to make them subserve his attachment for liberty and his country. The 
same may be said of Humphries, whose character, though taken from 
the humbler grades of life, is nevertheless such, as impresses one with a 
high admiration for his daring and patriotism. 

Of the female characters we do not see a great deal. Katherine 
Walton is very interesting. We wish however that historical truth had 
not forced her to attempt the life of Col. Proctor—and that too when 
her cousin Emily Walton is at her dying prayers in the next room. 
Her patriotism and interest in Singleton will, however, excuse her. 

How soft, how amiable, how christian-like is Emily Walton! What 
an exquisite episode in the troubled and bloody history of those times. 
We cannot avoid making the extract which pictures her death. Itis a 
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fine specimen of Simms’s power in the contrast of character. Let it be 
borne in mind that Major Singleton has been on a visit to his sister, who 
is ina dying state. In this situation he is surprised by Col. Proctor, 
Katharine Walton standing at the room-door of the dying girl ex- 
claims— 


“I trust that Colonel Proctor, aware of my father’s absence, will leave us unmo- 
lested until his return.’ 

‘I cannot—I dare not, Miss Walton—my duty forbids it.’ 

‘Your duty givés you no command here, Colonel Proctor, and your troops must 
be withdrawn, though I call upon my father’s slaves for that purpose.’ 

‘Will they obey you, Miss Walton? 

‘Ay, sir, to the last! I have but to say the words and they will rush upon your 
bayonets.’ 

‘I am wasting time, Miss Walton—permit me to pass onward.’ 

And he advanced as he spoke. She stood resolutely fixed in the spot where she 
had first encountered him, and he saw that he would be compelled to employ some 
gentle force to puther aside. Annoyed and chagrined at the idea of any such ne- 
ecssity, he sought by further exhortation to gain his object, but she refused to 
hear him. At length, as a last resort, he said— 

‘Miss Walton, 1 have no desire to press this matter. Give me your word that 
the person I seek is not here, and | withdraw my men instantly.’ 

‘Withdraw your men, sir—you keep them here at your peril—I give no assu- 
rances.’ 

Finding his efforts unavailing, Proctor at once advanced, and, resolute to put 
her aside and proceed in his search, his hands were already extended for that 
purpose, when, seeing his object, she hastily drew back. 

‘Touch me not, I pray you, if you please. If you are resolute to intrude upon 
us, you do so at your own risk.’ 

And before he could pass she had withdrawn herself from his presence, and 
hastily ascended the staircase. Placing a guard at the entrance, he quickly fol- 
lowed her, and as he entered the upper passage-way he found her standing firmly 
in front of the door leading to Emily’s chamber. 

‘Colonel Proctor,’ said she solemnly, ‘this is the chamber of sickness—soon to 
be the chamber of death! I charge you not to approach it.’ 

‘Miss Walton, I will do my duty if you will allow me, with as much forbearance 
as possible; but I must do it.’ 

‘At your peril, sir; and as he approached she presented one of the pistols of 
Singleton which she had seized from a neighboring table. The sight of it only 
impelled the soldier in his forward progress. 

‘Back, sir! I command—lI implore you. [ would not use this weapon if I could 
avoid it; but I certainly shall ifyou approach. Force me not to do so, I pray you.” 

‘I cannot hesitate—I cannot hear you;’ and with the word he resolutely ad- 
vanced. She thrust the weapon forward, fixed its aim as nearly as possible upon 
him, and with the single words— 

‘God forgive me if I err in this,” resolutely drew the trigger. 

In the next moment Proctor put heraside with the utmost gentleness. 

‘You are spared a crime, Miss Walton: the spilling of blood is not always grate- 
ful to man; what should it be to woman”’ 

He turned from her to the handle of the chamber door, and she was too much 
stunned to seek to arrest him farther. But, as he entered the apartment, he started 
back in horror. The picture that met his sight was too unexpected—too impos- 
ing—too unlike any thing he had ever looked upon or seen. He had seen the field 
of battle, strewed with dead and wounded, but the sublimer powers of death, in 
which he effects his conquests without visible stroke or weapon, had never met 
his eyes till now; and he gazed with something like stupefaction upon his fea- 
tures, as they now rose vividly before him. 

There, rising from her couch, and partially erect under the sudden convulsion, 
as well of physical pang as of mental excitement, Emily Singleton met the first 
glance of the intruder. Her face was ghastly pale, but still how beautiful! her 
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eye was glazing fast, but still how expressive! and the look which she addressed 
to the intruder—a look which seemed to signify that she understood his purpose— 
was that of some angry ghost rising from its shroud for the purposes of solemn 
rebuke. A wan, spectral light from her eye, seemed to fall in rays about the 
wasted cheek below it; and the slight exhibition of her teeth, which the lips, part- 
ing as in speech, had developed, contributed still more strongly to the awful, spell- 
like expression which her whole countenance wore to his eyes. She murmured, 
but incoherently—it might be an imprecation, and so the Englishman thought it. 
Her arm was slightly moved, and her fingers divided, as she strove to lift them, 
but they sank back again into their places. He could see no more, but rushed 
from the apartment. Kate took her place beside her, and her hand adjusted the 
pillows while supporting her. A sweet smile now overspread her features, and 
her head sank upon one shoulder. Gradually the glaze overspread her eyes, as 
a cloud shutting in the blue skies, and she fell into the sacred slumber, 4 

‘Go up, go up, my blessed angel!—the heavens are opening for you!’ 

These were the words of the aunt, while Kate lay beside the lifeless girl im- 
mersed in all the silence of the deepest wo. The spirit had gone for ever from 


the trying and the treubling earth; the silver cord had been loosed—the golden 
bowl was broken.” 


Blonay is in our opinion the most original embodiment in the whole 
book. We recognize in this wretched mongrel, half white and half In- 
dian, all the moral deformity of one—cast down in feeling and intellect. 
He is the very type of the squalled whites of our low country. ‘See 
him when you will, you see him one half sleeping, while the other half 
takes the watch.’ ‘The old hag his mother may have been omitted, but 
serves as a means of exhibiting the superstition of the times. Infuriate 
as she is, we are led to pity her untimely death. 

Frampton the maniac, is also well managed, and is introduced to show 
the galling oppression to which the inhabitants of the colony were some- 
times reduced. ‘The scene of his murdered wife, carried for miles in his 
own arms, while the Tories pursue him—his wild and maniac prayers— 
and his impious imprecations on God to avenge her murderers—his solemn 
vigil over her body in the silent forest—his reluctance to leave it, though 
in a state of decay, until Singleton persuades him away by the promise 
of the blood of the wrong- -doers. The whole scene is conceived in a 
noble spirit, and serves more than any thing which could have been 
written, to show the influence of a maddened revenge over a mind pre- 
viously fond and affectionate in its impulses. Such a character as 
Frampton has often existed, even in more civilized life. 

Of Col. Walton we have little to say. In his character we think 
Simms has violated that adherence to strict historical truth, which he 
promises in his preface. His rescue has no authority either ‘recorded 
or unrecorded’ in Carolina history—and even assuming that his charac- 
ter is an ideal one—poetical justice nevertheless required that he should 
have been executed. We know it would have cut Simms out of his ex- 
citing description of the rescue—and may, perchance, have broken the 
heart of poor Katherine Walton—but we are still unrelenting, and are 
not ashamed to avow that we should have been better satisfied, as mor- 
alists, had he given the Colonel a ‘genteel and very affecting drop.’ Like 
Sterne’s servant girl, who was disappointed after walking five miles to 
witness an execution,—we shut up the book with tears in our eyes, that 
we had no opportunity of expressing our sympathy for the fate of the 
lamented Colonel. His rescue would have been more stirring in excite- 
ment, had not Simms spun it out too much. 
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But we must conclude with the Partisan. As a novel, we think it a 
decided improvement upon Simms’s previous works. It contains no one 
incident that we would willingly have passed over, and we have pencil- 
led the work throughout with extracts for our scrap-book. Among these 
we would particularly refer the reader to the ‘chase of Major Singleton 
and Lance Frampton, by Col. Proctor’—the description of Dorchester, its 
old church and grave-yard— Marion and his men first appearing before 
the continentals’-—the encounter between ‘the maniac Frampton and 
the British Sergeant.’ 

As an observer nothing escapes Simms’s remark. In this respect, we 
think he possesses all the minuteness of Irving, with much more of his 
power. If for instance he passes through our swamps—nothing is omit- 
ed to make the picture perfect. ‘There you find Dr. Oakenburgh, encoun- 
tering the huge mockasin snake—Porgy like a true epicure, crawls after 
the soupy terrapin, or perchance, levels his rifle at the stately stag, brow- 
sing upon the green herbage of its boggy soil. Does he leave this and 
approach the river, you find the breeze freshened as it sweeps on its up- 
ward course from the ocean. These are a few of the little items which 
in our opinion, show that the author sketches with the pencil of a paint- 
er. ‘They bespeak his aptitude for the species of literature he has under- 
taken, and constitutes the chief merits of the novelist. 

Having succeeded so admirably in the Partisan, we trust that Simms 
will prosecute his design of writing his complete series of novels, illus. 
trative of our history. In doing so, he will impose upon his country a 
still deeper debt of gratitude, and we doubt not, will acquire still more 
enduring laurels for himself. 





TO MISS E—. 


Oh! why so early leave me, lady, 
Why leave me all alone? 

Is it because thy heart’s already 
In cold indifference, gone? 

Though swiftly still the hours may go, 
Tis not yet time to part— 

Thou dost not feel—thou canst not know 
My loneliness of heart. 


Oh! why so early leave me, lady, 
Why leave me thus alone? 

Can months and years of sad regret, 
For one lost hour atone? 

Though far my footsteps soon may stray, 
Yet stays my heart with thee; 

And, while I loiter o’er the way, 
Wilt thou too, think of me? 


Then, leave me not so early, lady, 
Leave me not all alone; 

Slow lingering though our sorrows are, 
Our joys too soon are flown. 

Sure then, I shall not ask in vain— 
A while yet longer stay; 

The morrow comes—but not again, 
The rapture of to-day! 


Beaufort, December. 1835. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PARISHES. 


Mr. Epiror,—In the rapid decay of our ancestral manners, and the 
disuse of all that elder simplicity, which once lent a robust grace, and a 
gay, but not rude hilarity, to the residence of the plantation, I have 
thought that a picture of what my younger recollections can recal of 
such scenes, might not be unamusing to your readers, 

My cousin John, though he had left college soon after I entered it, was 
not so much my senior as to be my unequal associate. An orphan from 
his childhood, the indulgence of a nominal guardian, in whom his father’s 
will had provided for him a most kind friend rather than a rigid Mentor, 
placed him early in possession of a considerable estate, and liberty to 
employ it as he pleased. For books he had never exhibited any great 
passion. Not even Novels nor Poetry afforded him any pleasure; and 
History always seemed to him a dull recital of events, that, being all 
long ago passed, were no more of the slightest consequence. He loved, 
in short, amusements more animating and pursuits less meditative, than 
lucubration, whether by night or by day can bring. ‘Thus when, sorely 
against his will, he had, by the only instance of constraint ever put upon 
him, quitted that darling place, the plantation, for the irksome labors of 
the school, he had sighed for the delights of his accustomed freedom, as 
spirits dipped awhile in purgatory may be supposed to long for the joys 
of Heaven. Coming, then, of age, and no longer choosing to suffer un- 
der restraints, which he regarded as unnatural and unfit, he abandoned— 
I will not say his studies, but College, during his senior year; and went 
to take up his abode at , his paternal estate. Here, in the per- 
fectly free and careless life natural to his youth, his fortune, his loneliness, 
and the remoteness of any society except the somewhat formal one of 
elder, and of thinly scattered neighbors, my relation gave himself up to 
the sports of the field, far more than to the care of his fortune. Deer 
and fox hunting occupied the principal portion of his time; and of these 
enjoyments his glowing descriptions had given me such a foretaste, that 
I panted, long in advance, for the arrival of the Christmas holidays, 
which I and Ned Soberface, (our mutual chum,) had promised to spend 
with him. 

Of his crop, my cousin Jonn took small thought, regarding that as 
his overseer’s affair. Provided he obtained his annual supply of person- 
al equipments, (clothes, boots and horse-trappings,) with the due materi. 
als of good cheer, (ammunition, whether of the mouth or of the game- 
bag,) he was content. But the latter species of provision obtained an 
especial part of his personal solicitude, and was always bought with the 
greatest heed, as to its quality, and the greatest lavishness, as to its 
quantity. 

Such were, in the general, the personal habits and occupations of my 
cousin; the image of those of his class and of his time. Nor were his 
habitation and its appurtenances less characteristic. ‘The mansion itself 
was one of the ancientest in that part of the world; of the usual dis. 
jointed architecture of the country and the period; but comfortable, not 
less than it was venerable. Its ill-assorted parts, without, were, howev- 
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er, of even less odd disagreement than the furniture which garnished it, 
within. Of this, many parts had been imported into Carolina by the 
Huguenot side of his house: while the substantial, John Bull plainness 
of the rest, bespoke his double descent, as distinctly as if the family ped- 
igree had been inscribed upon them. Here were little, low chests of 
drawers, of dark mahogany, literally illuminated with brass ornaments. 
From these depended little old-fashioned handles, ready to raise a clat- 
ter, at the slightest shaking of old floors, that had been scoured almost 
through and through. ‘These musical conveniences played upon cer- 
tain great brass plates, to which they were attached, cut and carved into 
as many shapes as there were beasts and birds in Noah’s Ark, and 
spreading over nearly the whole front of the moveables that they bediz- 
zened. All these had that grave, old, fantastic look, and that oddity 
of ugly ornaments, which I have seen in the farm-houses of the old 
French inhabitants of Canada. There and in Poitons, their very fel- 
lows, I doubt not, may still be seen. ‘Tall, slim looking-glasses, with 
frames, seeming as if encrusted with gingerbread or confectionary, em- 
ulated, on the walls, the antiquities that loaded the floors. I remem. 
ber, too, certain huge and reverend arm-chairs, of unpainted ash, and 
with seats of twisted straw, that must, in-days before the Edict of 
Nantes, have been created to sustain the solid bulk of ancient aunts or 
unwieldy grandames. ‘These overtopped the inferior mob of chairs, as 
Diana her attendant nymphs; looking, the while, as stiff-rumped as if 
they had held the persons of involuntary maidens, till they had caught 
all their airs. ‘The array of subaltern seats about them was as various, 
in shape, costume and colour, as any host that Paynim or Christian, 
from Porus and Alexander down to Genghis Khan or King Petion, ever 
led to battle. Here an ancient fabric of English oak, pointed its gothic 
pinnacles to the bed-rooms in the upper story, as invitingly as Rogers 
tells us that village steeples in England, indicate to you, by a long out- 
stretched finger, the way to heaven.* A _ half-recumbent easy-chair, 
well padded with down, and seeming to be in, and to inspire a perpetual 
yawn, there lolled against the wall. Here, a great, squat, leather-bot- 
tomed affair, with carved arms, and shaggy legs, thrust out its lion-sha- 
ped paws, as if in scorn of gout or corns: while there a thin little 
Windsor chair held in its toes, as modestly as does a beauty conscious 
of splay feet. Around it, a-squat or a-straddle, or mincingly, or swag- 
geringly, or standing stiffly upon the very summit of their toes, came 
(as [ have said) a various and motley throng of other sitting machines: 
while a diminutive fellow, of a very retired look, and with a rush bot- 
tom, in which the fancy of some cunning artist had practiced a very 
curious hole, skulked away off, in a corner. 

I spare you any further acquaintance with the moveables, old or young; 
and did, indeed, but present them to you, as a kind of genealogical pic- 
ture of my cousin’s ancestors; of the entire line of whom, each one will 
in some sort have passed in review before you, when you have figured 
to yourself the piece of furniture proper to his person or his times. 








* The village church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 
Shall fill with merry peal the breeze, 

And point, with taper spire to heaven. 
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The house itself stood, like Calypso’s, on the edge of a hill; a high, 
but flattened eminence, overlooking, instead of the ocean, a sea, of cot- 
ton and corn fields, with huge forests of oak and dark pines for its shores. 
Looking out upon it, from the sort of skirting terrace, which was form- 
ed by the hill and its range of upland fields, you traced, through the 
greener and richer cultivation of the inferior plain, the wanderings of 
what I will not affect, in this land of unpoetical names, to call any thing 
better than ‘a large creek.’ In regions where streams are held in es- 
teem according to properties more imaginative than the main one, which 
in America, keeps them in reverence—the quantity of good bottom 
lands which they afford—its clear and full waters might have been the 
haunt and have borne the name of some delicate naiad or green-haired 
water-god. It was, however, not Sabrina, nor Simois, nor Clitumnus; 
but ’Possum Creek: a name, alas! that forbade it ever to flow in verse, 
or figure in romance; so that I abandon all further thought of pictur- 
esque description; and will only add, that it wound its murmuring way 
through broad and good low grounds, waving with maize, and cotton 
and rice, with here and there a small meadow; the whole in good crop- 
ping order, and worth some thirty dollars per acre, on a credit of one, 
two and three years. So, at least, said the overseer of the district— 
though I cannot affirm that my cousin John—the unthriftiest of Ameri- 
cans—hed ever yet considered of alienating his birth-place, or settled 
at what precise rate he could sell the graves of his father and mother 
and ancestors. 

Well: you are now acquainted with the master and his house. Hith- 
er when, upon saddle horses sent up for us, Ned and I, by a gay and rapid 
day’s ride, had come, we were received with a general gratulation; which, 
beginning with the not unstately, but warm welcome at the ‘great house,’ 
diffused itself, first, by an overflow of giggle, in the kitchen; and was 
thence propagated over the rest of the plantation, by an universal grin. 
It was twilight when we arrived; but the sudden disclosure of so many 
broad rows of shining ivory, seemed for a time to restore the day. 








THE SHIPWRECK. 


Where the waves run high and free 
On the bold and stormy sea, 
See the noble vessel ride, 
Gaily o’er the silver tide, 
Looking like a thing of life— 
Only resting from its strife, 
When the mighty tempests sleep, 
On the bosom of the deep: 
There her sails are furled no more 
As if dead, 
And the waves lie still and low, 
In their bed. 


From the south a little cloud, 
Like some fairy spirit’s shroud 





Floats along with measured pace, 
Through the elemental space, 
Still as autumn leaflets are 
Watted by a breath of air, 
Till Zephyrus flaps his wing, 
And a thousand breezes spring, 
To the bosom of that cloud; 
Then it flies 
Changing to a darker shroud 
Through the skies. 


Now the lightning’s fiery glare 
Flashing through the upper air, 
Lumines all the face of heaven 
Like the dying sun at even; 
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a ie While the rolling thunder peals Many a throbing breast had prayed, 





OSCAR. 


‘ 
Pie ia Rushing on the whirlwind’s wheels, That its fury might be stayed, 
| i; + | Round creation’s vast extent, By that all pervading power 
Wee ’ ‘Till its awful sound is spent Who had caused the clouds to lower; 
mi} In illimitable space; And the mighty thunder roll 
yf Then it dies, Through the sky from pole to pole; 
te. Buried in its resting place, Yet their prayer went up in vain 
’Neath the skies. To his throne; 
And the stormy wind and rain 
Hi Like an eagle in the sky, Hurried on. 
| ae Looking with a hungry eye 
is On its helpless prey below, One more long and thrilling blast, 
Ay Ready to inflict the blow— And the fitful gust rolled past 
Wit See that cloud in fury rise, Upward to its silent home; 
Nic. Darkening all the upper skies, While the mirrored ocean shone, 
+ Hovering o’er the little bark Where the sun let down a ray 
Vt Like the storm on Noah’s ark, On the bosom of that bay— 
. Till in mighty rage it breaks One lone eddy on its face 
On the wave, Marked the vessel’s resting place 
And the doomed victim wakes Where the cry of anguish shrank 
| In its grave. *Neath the wave; 
. And the helpless victims sank 
td Ere the tempest’s rage had swept In their grave. 
! i Where that vessel calmly slept, 
be ’ 
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i THE SUGAR CANE. 





Tue Sugar Cane is a native of China, where it was cultivated for 
two thousand years before its introduction into Europe. It first appear- 
ed in Europe early in the fifteenth century; and was carried to the 
j West Indies shortly after the discovery of the New world. It yields, 
it in England, a revenue of five millions of pounds; employs two hun- 
1 dred thousand tons of shipping; and affords, on an average, twenty 
| NH pounds to each individual, out of twenty-five millions of people in that 
i country. 
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THE EYE. 


Big | It still remains a question in ‘our philosophy,’ whether the immediate 
Nii : object of perception be the result of the vital action of the organ itself, 
i or the physical action of some external agent. The eye, ear and 
Meat | tongue, are said to have other nerves than those of the optic, auditory, 
: 


and gustatory. 








FROM OUR ARM.CHAIR. 





Tue New Year.—Religious reflection should blend itself always, with those 
gratulations with which we are accustomed to welcome the New Year.* Itis only in 
the breasts of those, however, who have numbered the half of life, or more, that a due 
admixture of serious and solemn impressions can be expected, perhaps, to share in 
and temper those felicitations with which we are in general prepared, and even requi- 
red, to greet the infant year. It is not for the young to bear in mind that the joy 
of to-day may be converted into the bitterness of to-morrow—that the sun which 
rises unshadowed by a cloud, may in a few hours become veiled, and go down in 
gloom. Their thoughts naturally tend to the future—the thoughts of those who 
have worn longer ‘this muddy vesture of decay,’ as inevitably revert to the past. 


The former believe all things possible; the latter know all things (except Virtue) 
to be mere contingencies. ‘To the first 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
Which, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


To the last, that other language of the same inspired bard is more appropri- 
ate:— 


Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 

A becoming humility, then, must always find a place in the bosoms of those who 
have taken leave of the brilliant and intoxicating season of youth—‘that first pre- 
cious time, whose susceptibility of pleasure, as well as of instruction,’ in the words 
of Moore, ‘can come but once.’ Upon‘ these, the sober sadness, not allied to 
gloom, which should result from reflection as it pores upon those materials of 
thought which experience furnishes, more or less, to us all, sits with an appropriate 
and salutary grace, ‘leaving us leisure to be good.’ The New Year exhibits, in- 
deed, a touching moral to those who meditate the doom which awaits the race of 
man. ‘The starting post to the young, it is the goal at which the aged have arrived. 
Saddened, perhaps, by many a retrospection, the latter are accustomed to look with 
feelings of solicitude, and almost of pity, upon the former, who, pausing a moment 
upon the shore, are about to launch their frail and imperfect barks upon the great 
ocean of existence. The father puts up an involuntary prayer for the safety of 





———— 


* By the way, a Mr. Idelar, of Berlin, has undertaken to show that there is a 
considerable error in our calculation of the Christian era. According to his ta- 
bles, the birth of our Saviour happened siz years earlier than the present reckon- 
ing. The year which we now commence, is accordingly, 1842, instead of 1836. 
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Dy, ' his child—doomed, perhaps, to encounter the fierce vicissitudes of that tempestuous 
Bi KS o and terrible sea, which all are not alike fitted to explore; and the tender and ever- 
. } i regardful mother, pressing her infant to her bosom, sighs as she reflects, that the 
little flower, so nurtured and so cherished, 
aye at That she might not beteem the winds of heaven 
ie Visit it too roughly, 
| may, ere it expand into maturity, be nipt and cut down—leaving the parent tree to 
i weave over its dead blossoms the withered garlands of its own gloom. 
: ft Should any think,that reflections like these incline in their scope too far, the 
aba best of reasons may be assigned for them in the touching assurance made to us 
: : by the heart-struck sister of Laertes, in the play—*We know what we are, but we 
We know not what we may be.’ Nor is it to ‘think too curiously’ to think thus—though 
Rita it may be to think too much, perhaps, upon subjects allied rather to the feelings of 
i mi man, than the necessary ends and practical purposes of life. While, therefore, a 
: 4 due admixture of reflections such as these, should enter always into our business 
: and bosoms, as tending to preserve the moral equilibrium of the mind, the indis- 
pensable duty of the rational Cnristian, if he would be useful either to himself or 
to his fellow-creatures, is, nevertheless, to cultivate the active principles, rather 
than give way to the passive impressions, of our nature. The latter may, indeed, lead 
to admirable theories; but the former, alone, conduce to the practice of virtue. 
Whatever, then, may be the source and secret of individual griefs, the plain and 
safe maxim, in general, should be to indulge, not Regret, but Hope. Under the 
cheering auspices of the latter, alone, can we expect, either as men, or as mem- 
bers of a social community, to realize what should be the great end and aim of our 
lives—practical usefulness. Our motto, accordingly, should be in the very spirit 
of the poet, who bids us 











To all the sons of sense proclaim, 
One glorious hour of crowded life, 
Is worth an age without a name. 








ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH. 


‘‘These venerable walls, 
This old time spire, that sanctified deep aisle, 
Sacred to solemn pray’r and bended knee— 
Still triumph, by their purpose,—still survive, 
Through the o’erwatchful love and guardian care, 
To which they are devote by ancient men.” 


St. Philip’s is to undergo renovation. The workmen are busy with the old 
ruins; and the stir of labor, and his heavy hammer, are heard, throughout the day, 
among the dwelling places of the dead. The purpose considered, it is to be sup- 
posed, that such an invasion will scarcely annoy the long slumbering inmates. 

St. Philip’s was one of our marks and memories. Among the oldest of our 
public buildings, it wore a fitting countenance, of old, that commended it to re 
spectful consideration. Its style of architecture was massive and imposing. 
Heavy Tuscan porticoes in front, and at the sides, formed a cross, huge and to- 
iB ¥ wering—the solemn emblem of the first great offering to Christianity. The steeple 
Ata which surmounted them was weighty, without, however, adding any thing to the 
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grandeur of the fabric. It consisted of an octagonal tower, capped by an hemis- 
pherical dome, and square lanthern. In one sense it accorded with the building. 
It looked grave, and was massy; but it was scarcely suited to a fabric, in all other 
respects, so noble and well conceived. 

The Church itself was finely situated. Running completely across the direct 
line of Church street, it seemed from either end to close it entirely; and presented 
to the eyes, on both sides, a noble ornament to that section of the city. We are 
told by the historian that it was so placed, at the time of its erection, in order that 
it might form one of the city barriers against Indian incursions, to which the set- 
tlement was greatly subject at that period. WHere the city limit was known for 
several years after; and it is more than probable that the Church was originally 
intended for the double purpose of a house of worship and a fortress of defence. 

The time of its erection is doubtful. Dalcho, in his Church History, tells us 
that an Act of Assembly for its erection was made in 1710-11. Another Act, 
subsequently completed it, and repaired it thoroughly after a severe storm in 1720. 
The grounds about it were employed for the purpose of sepulture most probably 
so far back as the passage of the first act. One of the slabs near the Church bore 
testimony to the burial of the individual in 1718. 

A heavy brick wall, and heavier gate of iron, enclosed the burial place, and 
were connected with the porticoes. Skulls and cross-bones were wrought in the 
antique iron-work, and formed no unfitting devices for such an abiding place. 
These, however, gave way to a more modern fancy, and a neat light iron railing 
took the place of the heavier wall but a few yearsago. By itself the new enclosure 
was decidedly more agreeable to the eye than the old, but it is very questionable 
whether it so well accorded with the venerable aspect of the ancient fabric. 

The western door of the Church opened upon a spacious vestibule, surrounded 
by large Doric columns, and containing two monuments—one to the memory of 
Edward Post, son of Wright Post, M.D., formerly Professor of Anatomy in the 
Medical College of New-York, a promising practitioner of medicine, who died 
young. The inscription to this effect is in Latin. The second of these monuments 
was dedicated to one of the noble patriot names of Carolina—one of those who 
should long ago have had a monument and public square to his memory—the hero 
of Sullivan’s Island, William Moultrie. The monument was an appropriate one, 
and was erected by the Society of the Cincinnati. It is supported laterally by two 
columns in imitation of the palmetto tree, and is surmounted by a mural crown. 
The inscription is long, but simple; and sums up the various services which he 
rendered to his country. It may as well be recorded here. 


Sacred to the Memory 
of 
General William Moultrie, 


who, by his intrepidity and conduct, on the 28th of June, 1776, earned, with his 
brave regiment, the first complete victory achieved over the forces of Britain: 
preserving Charleston from eapture, giving confidence to the Union, showing 
that the boasted navy of England was no longer invincible: who, in 1778, saved 
Beaufort from captivity, by gallantly displaying his faithful band of militia in the 
open field—discomfiting an equal number of regulars, and proving the superiority 
of patriotic valour, well directed, over the sheltered discipline of despots—who, in 
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1779, by his activity and firmness, again rescued his native city, assailed by a for- 
midable British army; thus thrice meriting the mural crown: and who, though 
captured and distressed, rejecting, with disdain, the splendid bribe of rank and 
emolument in the enemy’s army, demonstrated that 2 reverse of fortune could only 
add fresh lustre to his laurels. Though daring in action, and inflexible in patriotic 
principle, he was, in society, mild, benevolent and unassuming. No domestic 
character was more beloved, no friend more cherished, &c. 

Moultrie was all this, and well deserves the eulogy. He was a stout Roman in 
all respects. His first victory, by which he saved Charleston, and indeed the 
Southern States, for some years, was gbtained, in fair and noble fight, over Sir 
Peter Parker, whose force was veteran, well provided in all respects, and who was 
himself an able commander. The desultory warfare, in and about Beaufort, by 
which that place was preserved for a considerable time from the enemy, after they 
had obtained foothold in the State, was ably managed; and the running march 
with Prevost, when that general, baffling Lincoln, who was alone, penetrated to 
the very gates of Charleston, and summoned it to surrender, was another instance 
of Moultrie’s persevering courage in the cause of his country. A neat biographi- 
cal memoir of Moultrie would be a proper tribute to his worth, and a fine addition 
to every Carolinian’s library. . 

‘Three entrances,’ says a writer in the Southern Literary Gazette, [one of our 
city’s past periodicals. Editor] ‘connect this vestibule with the body of the Church. 
Emerging from beneath the orchestra, the eye is suddenly struck with the vaulted 
roof, the ponderous side arches, the fluted Corinthian pilasters, and the cherubim 
over the centre of each arch. The middle one on the south side bears the in- 
scription, 

‘‘Propius res aspice nostras.” 

That opposite, 

‘‘Deus mihi sol.” 

Tradition informs us that the galleries were not added for some years after the 
erection of the building, and that, for a length of time, it was the custom with each 
worshipper to furnish his own seat. Such is (was) the solemnity of its internal 
aspect, that a late revered Prelate, (the Right Reverend Theodore Dehon, Bishop 
of the Diocese of South-Carolina) frequently declared that no other Church had 
ever produced in him such awful impressions; and the celebrated Edmund Burke, 
in the ‘Account of European settlements in America,’ observed, of the same inte- 
rior, that it was ‘spacious, and executed in very handsome taste, exceeding every 
thing of that kind we have in America.’ These words, however, can convey no 
good idea of this imposing interior. A sister art must be invoked by the stranger, 
who will do well, with this view, to look at the felicitous picture of the congre- 
gation at its devotions, from the pencil of White, now in the possession of I. E. 
Holmes, Esq. The old organ, recently sold by the Church, and superceded by 
one far superior, had its own memorials also. It had been used, says the Church 
History, at the coronation of George the Second. Its workmanship was beautiful, 
and its tones good, Some of the pipes, it is said, owing to the slender resources 
of the congregation, were withdrawn from the instrument, and its value thus less- 
ened, in order to place it within their means of payment. 

The monuments within the walls were numerous. Every column had its tri- 
bute and its trophy to departed worth, genius, or valor. Many of our most dis- 
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tinguished citizens had their names recorded within this sanctified domain. The ve- 
teran Moultrie—the brave Huger, perishing, in a sortie, by the hands of fiends in 
the trenches of Charleston in 1779—the youthful Simons, Professor in the South- 
Carolina College, distinguished by his love of science, his genius, his virtue, and 
early death, at twenty-six, and his watery grave—and that other Simons, the Rector 
of the Church, as highly endowed, as well beloved, as greatly distinguished— 
these, and others, not less worthy, though, perhaps, less renowned, swell the long 
catalogue of men, once enshrined within its walls, whom it was pleasure to know, 
and should be pride to remember. May their names and trophies once more rise 
from the ruins—may the old fabric again swell loftily from the earth where it now 
lies prostrate—may we again see the flock gathered together, in the home of their 
worship, and may God be among them for their good and its safety. 

Every thing, indeed, we are happy to say, is now in a state of preparation for the 
realization of our fondest wishes. ‘The corner stone of the new edifice,” (we 
quote from the last Gospel Messenger,) ‘was laid on the 12th of November, prayers 
were offered by the Bishop of the Diocese, the Gloria in excelsis was chanted; the 
congregation were addressed by the Rector, and the religious services closed by 
singing the two last verses of the 101st hymn. A large number of persons then 
assembled in the ‘Temporary Church,’ and an address, by appointment of the Ves- 
try, was delivered by Benjamin Elliott, Esq. in which he interestingly adverted to 
the history and biography of the ‘Old Church,’ identified as they are with those of 
the State of South-Carolina and the city of Charleston. The inscriptions were as 


follows: 
On the Lower Stone, 
Corner Stone of the third Edifice: 
Erected in Charleston, South-Carolina, 
Under the appellation of 
ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH. 
Laid by the Right Rev. Narnantet Bowen, D. D. 
Bishop of the Diocese, Nov. 12, A. D. 1835. 
GLORY BE TO GOD, 
The Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


On the Cap Stone, 
ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH. 
The Ist Edifice built of wood, 1681, on the site now occupied by St. 
Michael’s Church, was taken down 1727. 
The 2d built of brick, was commenced 1710-11. 
Finished 1723, and burnt February 15, 1835. 
This 3d, covering the greater portion of the site, will be of the di- 
mensions and order of Architecture, and after the plan 
of the second, with the addition of a chancel. 


The Rev. CHRISTOPHER E. GADSDEN, D. D. Rector. 
The Rev. DANIEL COBIA, Assistant Minister. 


Building Committee. Committee of Congregation. 
WituiaM M. Sirs, 7 Josep Jonnson, Chairman. 
JosrerpH MANIGAULT, x Tuomas G. PRIOLEAU, 
Josuua W. Toomer, & Arraur Mippieron, 

James Poyas, ta G. Kintocs, 

Henry TREScOT, 3 J. B. Wuirte, 

Henry F. Faser, = Cuartes Movzon, 

Prerer Bacor, Epwarp H. Epwarps, 
Epwarp M’Crapy. 








H. D. Lesesne, 





Naruan. R. Mipperon, 
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*T. W. BACOT, Secretary and Treasurer of the Church. 
J. SMITH, Clerk. 
BELL & SANDERS, Bricklayers. 


Cavities were made in the Lower Stone, so as to admit of coins; (among those 
deposited were the current money coins of the United States, most of them of the 
present year—and a very curious copper coin of the date of 1707, entitled ‘a calen- 
der of Sunday figures’) and a copper box containing the following documents; 


The Book of Common Prayer, published by Thomas T. Ash, Philadelphia, 1834. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, Gospel Messenger, for 1835. 

Rey. D. Cobia’s Sermon on the burning of St. Philip’s Church. 

Rev. C. E. Gadsden’s Sermon on the Death of Bishop Dehon. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the 47th Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of South Carolina, 1835. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the General Convention, 1835. 

Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, 1835. 

Circular of the Congregation of St. Philip’s Church, dated Feb. 18th, 1835. 

Papers of the city, Feb. 16 and 18, giving account of the burning of the Old Church, 
and Proceedings of the Congregation. 

Also, of 12th Nov. 1835. 

The Missionary, March 28th, 1835. 


Seldom has so interesting a ceremony occurred. The breathless silence of a 
large assembly—the sorrow and the hope in the countenances of those more im- 
mediately concerned—the sympathy of their fellow citizens and fellow Christians, 
some of them from distant lands—the little children eagerly laying each one a 
brick, on the foundation of their New Church—in short, all that: was heard, and 


seen, and felt, was adapted to make on the memory and the heart, a pleasing and a 
useful impression. 





Groreia Scenes, Coaracters, Incipents, &c.—The author of this work is a hu- 
morist, and paints nature to the life. The characters introduced are borrowed from 
the humbler walks of society—such as are common enough in the upper districts, 
not only of Georgia, but also of our own State. The incidents are partly fictitious 
and partly real, but, in all instances, life-like and amusing. Each story has a pe- 
culiar interest attached to it—a grateful freshness and originality; so that attention 
never flags, but is kept fully awake from the beginning to the close of the book, 
which, though containing several hundred pages, will, we dare say, be generally 
read atasingle sitting. "We may make this assertion with perfect confidence as to 
all laughter-loving philosophers, who are in search of the rare and golden ore of 
genuine wit. The irresistibly ludicrous in composition has seldom been attained 
in greater perfection than by this writer; and the scenes introduced would, in near- 
ly every instance, form appropriate subjects for the pencil of a Hogarth. 





—— 


* Ty name was unfortunately omitted, through inadvertance, on the Stone—and 
is here placed asit should have been there. 














